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Fe PICTURES 





THAT SHOULD BE IN 
YOUR VISUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAM NEXT FALL 


Lesson Plians With Each Film 
MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW! 


[] THE STORY OF OUR FLAG 
One Reel—Rental $1.50—1I or 2 Days 
An excellent historical picture of 
the growth of the United States 
and how the flag developed with 
t. A must on your film list. 


] SOUTH AMERICA 
One Reel—Rental $1.50—1 or 2 Days 
Over the towering Andes to Argen 
tina and Buenos Aires, then on to 
Rio and Brazilian charm. Excellent 
sound and photography. 


|] THE WORLD ON WHEELS 
Two Reels—Rental $3.00—1 or 2 Days 
Depicts the historical development 
of the wheel and its influence on 
mankind. Wagons, 
trains, modern streamliners, ete. 


[] MEN OF THE NORTH 
One Reel—Rental $1.50—I! or 2 Days 
A trip into Eskimo land and a 
these people and_ their 
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DEVRY SOUND FILM PROJECTORS 

ENJOY WORLD WIDE ACCEPTANCE 
GET ALL THE FACTS BEFORE YOU BUY 
AND YOUR FIRST CHOICE 









carts, early 


study of 
means of making a living. 


[] PLANT BIOLOGY 
One Reel—Rental $1.50—I or 2 Days 
Includes seed dispersal, life fume 
tions, reproduction, etc. Illustrated 
by a study of the corn plant. Ex 
cellent for Agriculture, Nature 
Study, Biology. 


[] THE EARTH WORM 
One Reel—Rental $1.50—I! or 2 Days 
Life cycle of the earthworm. Ani 
mated studies of different bodily 
functions. For Biology, Zoology, 
Entomology, Nature Study classes. 


|] SAILS AND STEAM 
Two Reels—Rental $3.00—1! or 2 Days 
The history of the development of 
transportation. Canoes, row 








This New Low Priced 
DEVRY "QR-12" 


water 
boats, early sailing vessels. Mod 


Just as its serves schools, colleges, churches, 164MM. SOUND ern ocean liners. Excellent pho 
civic organizations and leading users of com- FILM PROJECTOR tography and sound. 
mercial films, so DeVry theatrical sound qual- [] CLoups 


Has ample volume for small audi- 
torium, easy portability for class- 
rooms. Projects both sound and 
silent films. Has clutch for still 
picture projection and reverse for 
reviewing purposes, power rewind, 


750-1000 watt lamp, 1600 ft. film - ADAPTATION 


One Reel—Rental $1.50—1 or 2 Days 


ity and screen brilliance can serve you in mak- 
portrayal of how 


ing your audio-visual education program most 
effective. For almost three decades DeVry 
projection has been the preferred choice of 
those who learn all the facts. Get this story 
in -person — arrange for a demonstration. 


An excellent 
clouds aid man on land and sea. 
Weather cycle and weather fore- 
casting. 








CORRECTION! 


Obviously, the statement 
“17,000,000 feet of film” in 
our ad in the May issue of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
was in error. A mixup in 
decimals was responsible. 
Mr. Baumgardner’s letter 
intended to state “We ran 
170,000 feet of film through 
our DeVry machines last 
year without any trouble.” 
DeVry believes in the high 
ethics of truthful advertis- 
ing and would not deliber- 
ately use misleading figures 
or statements in presenting 
its story to the public. 
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FREE FILMS SOURCE BOOK ... 


DEVRY 


CORPORATION 


capacity. Send for details. 


containing ove 
d silent films available for FREE 


showings in schools, clubs, churches, etc. PRICE 
WITH ORDER ONLY 50c. 
Visual Education Headquarters Since 


1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
York Hollywood 


1913 





One Reel—Rental $1.50—1 or 2 Days 
Depicts the adaption of animals 
to the favorable and unfavorable 
earthly conditions, Excellent 
throughout. 

CHINOOK'S CHILDREN 

One Reel—Rental $1.50—I or 2 Days 
A vivid portraying of the raising 
and training of huskies sired by 
Admiral Byrd’s Polar lead dog. 
Dog races, breathtaking winter! 


scenes. 


Send for Free Film Catalog 


DEVRY FILMS and LABORATORIES 


1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Get the UTMOST 
from School Movies! 
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This BOOKLET Tells How 
































@ The educational motion picture be- Those five vital aspects of the fully 

stows its full benefits only where edu- developed school motion picture pro- 

cators are thoroughly versed in how gram are the subjects of a new book, 

best to: (1) train teachers to use mo- Filmo on the Faculty, which has helped 

tion pictures; (2) choose films and thousands of educators and which 

integrate them with the curriculum; we'll gladly send to you upon request. 

(3) extend the uses of motion pic- The methods it recommends were ALLL HL BIL 
tures; (4) select the most effective developed, tested, and found suc- 


equipment; (5) administer the visual cessful by leading educators. Send EA Se 


education program. the coupon today for your free copy. = 


le cael PS Sa | FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 
| All-purpose School I6mm. Sound 
Film Projector, Now Only $339 


The popularity of this versatile Bell & 
Howell model has led to production 
economies which are passed on to 
schools ina new, low price. Filmosound 
“Utility” has ample capacity for the 
school auditorium, yet it is easily port- 
able for classroom use. It reproduces 
silent as well as sound films. Has clutch 
for still projection, reverse for running 
film backward, and provisions for using 
public address microphone, phono- 
graph turntable, and disc recorder. 

This is but one of the complete B&H 
line of projectors. There’s a B&H 
model for every school need. 





@ Bell & Howell maintains a 


Order Now to Assure September Delivery 4 8&H Visual Education Specialist Is Near You! 





If you intend to get new motion picture projectors for __ staff of fully informed, capable, 
factory-trained Visual Educa- 

the autumn term, your order should be placed now. tion Specialists to help you 
P ‘ solve any school motion pic- 

Because of abnormal and apparently increasing de- _ ture problem, both before and 
P : after purchase. This staff is 

mands for raw materials, coupled with the ever-grow- _ but one expression of Bell & 
. . Howell's complete service to 
ing number of Filmosounds wanted by schools, we schools, which also includes 
‘ renting and selling films and 

cannot promise that late summer and autumn orders supplying cameras and acces- 
. sories as we as projectors. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
Please send: ( ) Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; literature 
on Filmosounds. 

) Please ask your nearest Visual Education Specialist to call 
and help us with this problem: 


delivery! 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Name 
School 
Address 
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BELL & HOWELL 
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At the meeting of the American Medical Association in Cleveland in June, 194I, 
209 speakers made use of a projection lantern and lantern slides. 


—THE PROBLEM THESE SPEAKERS FACED WAS THE SAME AS THAT 
FACED DAILY BY EARNEST TEACHERS— 


perenne || 





The Keystone Projection Lantern Being Used with the Keystone Flashmeter 


The STANDARD LANTERN-SLIDE PROJECTOR is the best projection equipment in which 
a school or teacher can invest, because it CAN BE USED— 
(1) In the classroom or in the auditorium. 
(2) In a darkened room or in a lighted room. 
(3) To project many carefully selected and edited units of photo- 
graphic lantern slides. 
(4) To project handmade lantern slides, which cannot be made on 
any smaller scale. 
(5S) With a microprojection attachment, which has many practical 
uses. 


(6) With the Keystone Flashmeter, which has been shown to have 
many diagnostic and developmental possibilities in the teach- 
ing of spelling and reading. 


The Keystone Projection Lantern and Keystone Lantern Slides are effective visual 
aids in group instruction. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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The Boston Business Meeting 


ROBABLY no annual business meeting. of the na- 

tional visual instruction organization—going back to 
the first N A V I session at Madison, Wisconsin, in 
1919—has even approached in importance the forth- 
coming meeting in Boston on July Ist next. Its poten- 
tial outcomes for the Department’s future are literally 
portentous. Only the maximum possible attendance by 
members can do justice to the occasion. At least three 
major matters of moment will demand careful con- 
sideration, discussion and decision. 

First—the supremely important problem of a closer 
and firmer cooperation between the Department of 
Visual Instruction and its parent National Education 
Association. This matter has been on the fire for years, 
with little progress made toward any substantial solu- 
tion. Prospects are now bright for a satisfactory and 
meaningful collaboration through mutual understand- 
ings and procedures. President Reed discusses the 
“proposal” in illuminating detail in the department 
“Among Ourselves” in this issue. 

Second—changes in organization and function (in- 
volved under “‘First’”’ above and under “Third” below) 
require modifications in the Constitution and By-Laws. 
In part these modifications, approved at Milwaukee last 
year, are ready for final action now; in part they may 
call for approval now and final action next year. The 
full draft with proposed changes will be submitted to 
the membership at Boston. 

Third—the Zonal Plan, approved at Milwaukee, will 
receive final discussion and decision. The “Working 
Plan”, drawn up by the Zonal Committee of the D V I, 
was admirably summarized by James D. Finn in our 
May issue. At Boston, every member present will have 
in hand a complete mimeographed copy of this ““Work- 
ing Plan” together with a list, already nearly complete, 
of nominees for the 100 offices (10 in each of the 10 
Zones, selected by the appointive Zone Presidents) as 
basis for his decision on the Zonal Plan. 


Three “New” Departments 


WO new departments will appear in our pages next 

fall. One will be “Educational Field Experiences” 
to be edited by Dr. Verna Carley of Stanford Univer- 
sity, for the national Committee on Field Experiences, 
an afhliate of the Department of Visual Instruction. 
Therein will be presented a wide range of informational 
and editorial matter on the rapidly expanding uses and 
developments of the school journey or field trip in 
education. An introductory article by Edward G. Olsen, 
and a statement by William W. Wattenberg, Chairman 
of the Committee, appear on page 244 of this issue. 

The second new department, under the heading of 
“Experimental Research in Audio-Visual Education”, 


The Educational Screen 


will be conducted by David Goodman of New York 
University and will aim to keep our readers closely in 
touch with what is being done in all corners of the 
country by way of research in the visual field. It will 
supply in reference form detailed information on experi- 
ments and investigations as planned, conducted and 
concluded ; on published works of research; on theses 
written in various centers of learning ; and thus consti- 
tute, in course of time, a source of complete biblio- 
graphical reference on the entire field of research in 
visual instruction. On page 255 of this issue David 
Goodman presents an introduction to his own depart- 
ment. 

The third “new” department is now a year old! 
‘New Films of the Month—As They Look to a Teacher 
Committee” has proved itself to be a feature of excep- 
iional interest and value to readers and film-producers 
alike. It is the creation of Don White and his devoted 
committee of teachers, all of whom have given a shin- 
ing example of genuine cooperation for the good of a 
cause. And now, after a short year of such service by 
him and his loyal committee, the omnivorous “draft” 
seems likely to prevent continuance of the excellent 
work. Read Don White’s editorial on page 262 of this 
issue—and then, if you have suggestions to shed, pre- 


pare to shed them now. 


Summer Courses in Visual Instruction 


HE tempo of progress in the visual field has been 

enormously stepped up in recent years. We are out- 
growing our snail-paced babyhood. The threat of per- 
ennial infancy which hung over us so long 1s becoming 
pretty thoroughly dissipated. The increasing rate of 
production and use of visual aids throughout the coun- 
try is compelling evidence that, at long last, visual 
instruction is coming into its own. 

There is a further bit of evidence pointing in the 
same direction to be found in our last three issues— 
the fast-growing number of summer courses for teach- 
ers. In April we listed 129 such courses; in May, 75 
more; and in this issue a final supplement of 8 more 
courses brings the total to 212 for the coming sum- 
mer. Admittedly these courses vary greatly in content, 
character, quality and importance. But growing at- 
tendance at all of them each year means that even the 
more elementary offerings are serving to supply that 
“initial impulse” so essential for all save the self- 
starters in the educational profession. 

We began these listings in 1935 with 80 courses. 
In 1938 the Society for Visual Education began its 
invaluable cooperation in gathering the data. The lists 
have lengthened steadily, but note the accelerated pace 
of the last two years! From 1935 to 1939 the rise 
from 80 to 125 courses represented a percentile in- 
crease of 56% in four years, or 14% a year. From 
1939 to 1941 the rise from 125 to 212 courses shows 
a 68% increase in two years, or 34% a year! Teacher 
training seems to be on the move. 


NELSON L. GREENE 
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Democracy at Work 
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Through Visual Education 


KATHLEEN L. LEE 
Director of Visual! Instruction 
Dallas County Schools, Texas 


he Dallas County Schools, as their part of the 
nation’s defense program, began a unit that had 
for its primary purpose a closer understanding 
of all of the countries of the Western hemisphere. The 
children, studying international friendships, feel that we 
should stretch our hand to Canada and say, “Hello, 
Canada! We are glad that you are our neighbor’, then 
joyously sing “There'll always be an England!” The 
unit narrowed to Texas’ closest neighbor—and_ with 


Howdy! we want 


their other hand to Mexico they say 
to better understand you for it is only through under 
standing that good will and lasting friendship can be 
attained.” 

Some 7500 students participated in this study and 
the unit was as varied in each of the 47 schools as 
were the children’s interest, but in every school cus 
toms, habits, occupations, geography, government and 
the history of Mexico were studied. A visit to any 
school would have told the visitors that the color and 
the charm of Mexico had left its spell upon the child 
ren. They loved to paint, even the smallest of them, 
the gray burdened burro, the elaborate sombrero, the 
dull green maguey plant, the low-roofed hacienda, and 
gay colored fiesta. Murals depicting the mountainous 
countryside, the farm, the markets and the crafts of 
Mexico were eagerly done by the children. 


x 


Wanda Hawkins 
and Charles Can- 
field are weaving 
a Mexican rug. 
Some of the young- 
sters know two 
hundred words in 
Spanish. 


Visual aids effectively working for the “good 
neighbor’ policy along our southern borders. 


In a unit of work we employ the use of all visual 
sensory aids for it is through the wide use of visual 
materials that the project gains momentum. Photog- 
raphy has brought visual aids into the classroom and 
the value of flat pictures is highly recognized by our 
teachers. Dozens of pictures were mounted and placed 
on the library tables where the students might enjoy 
them at any free period. How many words or how 
many printed pages would be needed to give the im- 
pression of Xochimilco and the lovely gardens that one 
colored print conveys? And we must remember that 
words, whether written or oral, cannot give the 
accurate Or permanent impression that photography 
does. 

Stereoscopes and stereographs were also on the read- 
ing tables. The stereograph is a third dimension picture 
and students gain much from the stereoptic view seen 
through the stereoscope, which gives the looker the 
same idea of depth and space that he gets from the 
use of two normal eyes looking at actual objects. We 
like life-like pictures and the strong impression of 
reality that one gets from the stereoptic pictures and 
the strong impression of reality that one gets from the 
stereoptic view puts the individual in a learning 
frame of mind. Then, too, the information on the back 
of the card is most beneficial. 





































Luddy Gardere shows straw doll to Ann Brannin. 


The school rooms were saturated, so to speak, with 
objects, models and specimens from Mexico. Sombreros 
and serapes were in evidence. 
were in each school and always a clay figure of a 
Mexican woman on her knees before the matatee 
patiently grinding corn for tortillas. Clay burros and 
straw dolls were fashioned by students and vividly 
colored maps hung from the classroom walls. 

Film strips and glass slides are excellent devices 
for the classroom. They are inexpensive and are 
valuable aids in speeding up the educational pro- 
cess. Many film strips are available on Mexico. The 
titles of those in the Dallas County library are “In and 
Around the City of Mexico,” “‘Mexico and Its People,” 
“Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico.” Brilliantly 
colored glass slides on Mexico were used in group 
study. These were procured from the office of the 
Mexican Consul in Dallas and others from the National 
Railways of Mexico, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sound motion picture films on the country, the 
people and arts and crafts of Mexico were shown. 
There are many valuable films on the country, but 
those shown in the Dallas County Schools were “The 
People of Mexico,” “Mexican Children,” “Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico,” “Workshops of Mexico,” “Through 
the Ages,” and “Rolling Down to Mexico.” 

Through the use of these devices the students’ sense 
of neighborliness definitely increased. The school 
journey is one of the most effective of all teaching 
tools, if properly applied. The excursion should be 
well planned. Why going? What to see? There must 
be discussions at the places of interest. Dallas’ own 
“Little Mexico” was swamped. This was not a vi- 
carious experience but an actual one. Mexican din- 


Matatees and manos 


ners and luncheons were served in the cafes where 








enchiladas, tortillas, tacos and chili-con-carne, were 
enjoyed to the tunes of Mexican orchestras. 

One class visited an underprivileged Mexican school 
and “adopted” a little boy, outfitted him with new 
clothes, and thus awoke to one of the joint problems 
of Texas and Mexico. How best to care for the 
Mexican laborer who, drawn to Texas by higher wage 
levels, has been caught by the higher cost of living and 
finds himself in an almost helpless economic position, 

The Mexican consul, Luis Perez Abreu, was inval- 
uable to the success of the unit. He, as representative 
of the Mexican government, visited the schools and 
thrilled the students with his sense of justice and 
human kindness. He talked to the children, their 
teachers and parents, both formally and informally. He 
graciously gave some sixty books on Mexico to the 
libraries of the county schools. It is hoped that inter 
national correspondence may be carried on with 
Mexico through his efforts. 

The communities were delighted with this study and 
turned out en masse to attend the programs which 
marked the culmination of the project. They shared 
their Mexican treasures for the displays of Mexican 
handwork which were featured in every school. The 
accomplishments of this unit are immeasurable. The 
attainments in formal education, the factual knowledge, 
can be ascertained, but the spirit of the program can- 
not be measured. We have every reason to believe 
it will be interpreted always in a warmer feeling of 
friendship between these children and the boys and 
girls of Mexico, whether it is on the playground of 
the school, or in later years as grown people across 
a business table or in a council room. 

One of the most lasting interests of the outcome 
of this program is in the language. Texas children 
know many Spanish words and this project simply 
fanned the fire of their interest in the Spanish tongue, 
and they soon learned the names of the common objects 
in their school room and around their home. Dr. Joe 
P. Harris, superintendent of the Dallas county schools, 
noting this interest, and believing firmly that Spanish 
should be the foreign tongue most widely stressed in 
the United States and also believing that instruction 
in a foreign language should not be confined to high 
schools, but should be offered in elementary grades, 
designated one of the schools as a laboratory in which 
the experiment of teaching Spanish to younger child- 
ren should be inaugurated. This experiment is proving 
most satisfactory. 

A bill was recently introduced in the Texas Legis- 
lature providing for compulsory teaching of Spanish 
in schools as a part of the “good neighbor” relationships 
sought with the Latin-American nations. Dallas County 
is probably the first in the nation to break away 
from traditions and start teaching Spanish in the ele- 
mentary grades of the public schools, and is the first 
county im the state of Texas to have a visual education 
program. 
visual aids friendlier relationships may be brought 
about. 

We must think of ourselves as true Americans; as 
citizens of the Western hemisphere; as members of 
continents welded in knowledge and understanding in 
language and in spirit. Uncle Sam may well say “My 
Good Neighbor across the Rio Grande.” 


It is believed that through language and 
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Making Pictures Teach 


HAT kind of pictures should we use, then? 

First, pictures good photographically and me 

chanically. Second, pictures good instructionally 
in. that they are truthful, relevant, stimulative, signifi 
cant, authentic, and suggestive of size. Such pictures 
are not so plentiful and teachers must select carefully 
to get them. 

Having considered the characteristics of a good teach- 
ing picture, let us now consider in what form pictures 
should be presented to pupils. Should we use lantern 
slides, or motion pictures, flat pictures or stereographs ? 

A number of years ago a whole series of experi 
mental studies were carried on under the general di 
rection of Frank N. Freeman of the University of 
Chicago to compare the relative effectiveness of various 
types of visual aids. The conclusion of the group con 
ducting the investigation was, and I quote: “Each of 
the common forms of instruction which employ visual 
aids has some advantages and there are circumstances 
under which it is the best form to use.” 

I have frequently wished that more teachers and ad 
ministrators were familiar with the results of these 
investigations. So many seem to take the attitude that 
the sound motion picture is synonymous with real 
visual education and that if they cannot afford a pro 
jector costing several hundred dollars there is no use 
of their considering a visual education program. | 
know of schools where stereographs and lantern slides 
have been collecting dust for years but the Principal 
hopes that soon the P. T. A. can buy a motion picture 
projector so they can really make some use of visual 
materials. If such people could only be made to realize! 
I quote from the report of the investigation once 
more: “The comparison of the motion picture film with 
other visual aids—slides, stereographs, still pictures 
as means of informational instruction, indicates that 


A class in Nat- 
ural Science 
being taught 
with the aid of 
filmstrips. 
(Courtesy Society 


for 
Visual Education) 


Second and concluding part of this live dis- 
cussion of the psychology of visual instruction. 


CLARENCE D. JAYNE 
Central State Teachers College, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


the motion picture is superior within a restricted range 
of subjects, and that outside this range of subjects 
the older devices are as effective or more effective than 
motion pictures.” 

The restricted range of subjects in which the motion 
picture is superior was reported by the investigators 
to be as follows. First, those concepts which can be 
grasped better by a view of objects in motion than by 
seeing them at rest. This would include such teaching 
areas as the movements in an act of skill, the move- 
ments of complex machines or organisms, dramatic 
scenes historical or otherwise, the growth and devel- 
opment of plants, and animated pictures showing the 
movements of interior hidden parts of organisms or 
machines. Second, it seems that as a rule, and I quote 
Freeman again, “Motion makes objects attractive and 
as a consequence attracts close attention and prompts 
to better learning, even though it is not necessary to 
an understanding of the subject.” Freeman further 
points out that this second type of advantage must be 
weighed in comparison with the advantages of still 
pictures. 

On the other hand still pictures have certain very 
definite advantages. Perhaps the greatest of these is 
the fact that still pictures permit of much more thor- 
ough analysis than motion pictures. The pupil does 
not feel hurried. If properly used, still pictures provide 
a few clear vivid impressions whereas the ordinary 
motion picture has a large number of scenes following 
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one after the other without pause. Thus, for close 
study and analysis, for the searching out of relation- 
ships and for the making of contrasts and comparisons, 
the still picture is to be preferred unless motion is an 
important element in the object studied. In the second 
place, Freeman points out, the still picture gives greater 
opportunity for the teacher to exert a personal in- 
fluence and to stimulate the class to active thought. 

Thus, motion pictures and still pictures each have 
their place in the modern school room. This statement 
does not entirely answer our question as to the kinds 
of pictures to use, however, as still pictures are of 
several kinds. Should one use stereographs, or lantern 
slides, or flat mounted pictures ? 

Here again the answer will depend primarily on the 
situation. Each type has its advantages and can be 
used best for certain purposes. Stereographs are the 
most real and vivid of the still pictures since they give 
the impression of a third dimension. The child viewing 
a- stereograph shuts himself off from his immediate 
environment and loses himself in the scene portrayed. 
The feeling of actually seeing the thing itself is so 
strong that children are stimulated to close study and 
analysis, and the impression made is vivid and lasting. 
The lantern slide, or the film strip, provide the best 
sort of still picture for class discussion. The entire 
group can be stimulated by seeing and discussing the 
same picture at the same time. Flat pictures are cheap, 
easily obtained, and easily filed, so that an alert teacher 
can soon build up a collection of such pictures that wll 
meet the needs of her own teaching situation. 

In discussing, “What form of pictures should be 
used in teaching?’ we have made these points. First, 
motion pictures are most effective where motion is an 
important factor in developing understanding. Second, 
still pictures are to be preferred where close analysis 
is required and where motion is not an important 
element; Third, of the still pictures the stereograph 
is best adapted to give a vivid impression to individual 
pupils ; Fourth, the lantern slide or other still projected 
picture is best adapted to class discussion; and Fifth, 
flat pictures are the cheapest and most easily obtained 
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Classroom work 
table showing use 
of telebinocular 
and stereographs. 


(Courtesy Keystone 
View Company) 


form of picture, and teachers can make frequent use 
of them. 

Now to pass to the last question raised, “How should 
pictures be used ?” 

lt seems that a principle of correct usage which 
needs much emphasis, partly because of its fundamental 
importance and partly because of its constant viola- 
tion, is that whatever pictures are used should be inte- 
grated with the rest of the teacher’s procedures. Pic- 
tures should be used as aids to enrich and make mean- 
ingful the units of the curriculum. If they are to fulfill 
this function, pictures must be booked which really 
fit the curriculum and they must be used at exactly the 
right time. In 1936 I conducted a study of the integrated 
versus the non-integrated use of motion pictures which 
was published in the September issue of the Journal 
of Experimental Education. This study showed that 
films used as an integral part of a teaching unit were 
much more effective than the same films used two 
weeks before the start of the unit to which they per- 
tained. 

A review of the literature dealing with the methods 
of using visual aids in the classroom shows that some 
writers emphasize the need of the teacher previewing 
the film before presenting it to the class in order to 
assure proper integration with her work. The need of 
adequate teacher manuals is often mentioned. One 
writer argues that teachers should not necessarily use 
an entire reel of motion pictures but should show only 
those parts that fit the unit being taught. Another op- 
poses the circuit system of circulating films because it 
makes proper integration impossible. In spite of almost 
unanimous opinion of experts on this matter of inte- 
eration | feel it is one of the most common weaknesses 
in the use of materials. Too many principals book films 
by methods which make it impossible for teachers to 
select the films or the dates when particular pictures 
are to be available. Too often, six or eight reels of film 
are booked without regard to whether they fit any unit 
of work then being taught. These films arrive at a 
school one morning and have to be used the same day 
or at best the following day. In such cases the films 
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are seldom reviewed, the pupils from several grades 
are often called together and are shown one picturs 
after another for a period or two. They then go back 
to their regular classes and because the teacher has 
already lost time from her regular work she seldom 
takes time to discuss any of the pictures seen. From 
talking with many teachers I know that this sort of 
procedure is all too common and I am convinced that 
experience with visual education of this sort has turned 
many teachers against the whole program. Anothe1 
place where teachers are often tempted away from this 
principle of integration is when free films are availabl 
If a film can be had for nothing it is often used 
whether it has anything to contribute to the curriculun 
or not. This does not mean that free films should 
never be used; only that they should never be used 
just because they are free. 

A point stressed by many writers is that the use of 
pictures should be followed by pupil activities such as 
class discussion, the making of drawings or diagrams, 
etc. In reality, this is a further emphasis upon th 
integration of visual aids with other teaching pro 
cedures. Another point often mentioned is that teachers 
should plan a careful verbal introduction before show 
ing a film. The purpose of this introduction should be 
to stimulate interest and to raise problems which the 
viewing of the film should help to solve. One write1 
suggests that lantern slides, maps, etc., often are of 
value in preparing the class to see the film. 

There are many questions teachers ask about the 
best way to use motion pictures in teaching which can 
not be answered without knowledge of the particular 


teaching situation. Teachers often ask, “Should pi 


tures be used at the beginning or the end of a unit? 


Should a picture be projected more than once? Should 
the projector be stopped for discussion 
during the showing of a picture?” 

In general it may be said that motion 
pictures may be of value in any part 
of a unit of work. The nature of the film, 
the background of the class, and the 
teacher’s objectives, will determine when 
the film can be used to greatest ad 
vantage. It is often found worthwhile 
to use a film a second or even a third 
time during the teaching of a unit. Each 
showing should have a definite purpose 
Ordinarily the first showing of a film 
should be without interruption from the 
teacher, and without stopping the pro 
jector for discussion. A film is ordinarily 
a carefully prepared unit and the first 
viewing should not destroy the unity of 
the presentation. In subsequent showings 





it may be desirable to stop the film fre 
quently for discussions, a_ still picture 
may be shown for more careful analysis, 
or the projector may be reversed so that 


- =. z 1 rom t 
a particular scene may be _ presented 


again. There is no one “best” technique 
for the use of motion pictures just as there is no on 
“best” technique for the use of a textbook. The skill 
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ful teacher will constantly vary her procedure to meet 
the needs of the class. 

In the use of still pictures there are just two suggest- 
ions | would make. First, avoid using too many 
pictures at one time. Two or three lantern slides 
properly studied and discussed will ordinarily be of 
more value than fifteen or twenty hastily flashed on the 
screen. Two or three stereographs on the work table 
at a time, but changed frequently, will be more effective 
than twenty left there for a month. A few good 
pictures on the bulletin board, changed frequently, will 
produce better results than a mass of pictures left un- 
disturbed for weeks. 
~ Second, in teaching with still pictures place the 
emphasis upon interpretation of things seen in the 
picture rather than upon mere enumeration. Discuss 
“why” people work and dress as they do, compare 
cultural differences, bring out geographic relationships. 
[f this is done, a really meaningful experience for the 
child will result. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the use 
of pictures in teaching is not a mere fad—it has a sound 
psychological basis. The use of motion pictures and 
other projected pictures is not a “lazy man’s” method 
of teaching. The proper use of visual aids requires a 
large expenditure of time in the selection of materials 
and in planning their effective integration with other 
teaching procedures. Pictures properly used, however, 
will not only provide a vivid visual impression, but 
will put meaning into language symbols which will 
make subsequent reading and discussion activities of 
much greater value. Pictures properly used are 
teaching tools of great importance; improperly used 
they represent a waste of time and money. Teachers 





-Early Colonial Cabin 


A teaching picture which reconstructs the past. 
e picture unit “Life in Colonial America.” Actual size 8%” x11”. 


(Courtesy Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers) 


need to give more attention to the effective use of these 
teaching aids. 
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Student Operation of 
Visual Education Equipment 


HIS article concerns the operation of visual and 
audio equipment in a high school by regular stu- 
dent operators. The operation of the equipment is 
divided into three divisions which are: showing of 
silent and sound movie films; controlling the public 
address equipment; and the showing of slides, strip 
film, book and magazine pictures. The equipment 
that we have consists of a movie machine for silent 
and sound pictures, a high impedance microphone, a 
baloptican, and a low power public address amplifier. 
The movie machine is used to show silent and sound 
moving pictures of educational value that are selected 
by the teachers for use in conjunction with the regular 
classroom subjects. This same movie machine plus 
the microphone is used by public speaking and dra- 
matics classes to enable students to secure practice in 
speaking before a microphone; it is also used in the 
auditorium for assemblies when a public address system 
is needed. The low power address amplifer is used 
by the public speaking and dramatic classes when 
the amplifier in the movie machine is not avail- 
able. The baloptican is used to show standard glass 
slides, 35 mm strip film, and pictures or graphs out 
of books or magazines that the teacher has available. 
The schedules of visual and audio aids are booked 
through the office of Mr. George Martin, Vice- 
Principal. A large regular school activities type cal- 
endar is used for booking records of films, slides, 
public address equipment and the like throughout the 
year. The name of the film, slides, or other apparatus, 
and the teacher’s name requesting it are listed on the 
calendar on the date to be used. 
The following graph gives the picture of how 
efficient control over the operation of equipment is 
maintained : 





Requests for the use of 
visual or audio equipment 

















Mr. George Martin 
Selection and booking 
of films or slides 


Mr. H. W. Malstrom 
Operation of the equipment 
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Presenting a systematic and proven plan for 
efficient training and organization of stu- 
dent operators for the school’s visual program. 


H. W. MALSTROM 
Bremerton, Washington, High School 


The chief operator is selected from the regular 
operators of the previous school year. He operates only 
in case of emergencies. His duties are the following : 

1. See that equipment and supplies are properly 
stored away when not in use. 

2. Check the operator’s record sheets and turn 
them in to the office at the end of the day. 

3. Contact the teachers for previews and informat- 
ion concerning what periods the equipment will be used. 

4. Do minor maintenance work such as oiling the 
machine and splicing film. 

5. See that the film is properly rewound and packed 
for shipment after being used. 

6. Keep check on operator’s schedule to see that an 
operator is available for all booked requests of equip- 
ment. 

The regular operator runs any of the equipment. He 
has previously been a trainee and has satisfactorily 
passed the written examination, His duties are: 

1. Set up the equipment for use. 

2. Check on condition of equipment, films, slides 
and the like before using and during the show. 

3. Take care of lighting and ventilation for the 


show. 
4. Rewind film and prepare equipment for the next 
operator. 


5. Fill out and signs the operator’s check sheet. 
Has the instructor in charge sign it. 

6. Help trainees to become accustomed to operation 
of the equipment. 

The trainee starts by helping the regular operators 
set the equipment up and works along with the oper- 
ator during the show. He studies the standard in- 
struction procedure for using the movie machine. After 
having worked with the regular operators until he 
is familar with the equipment, he is allowed to set up 
and operate the baloptican for showing slides, etc. In 
general the trainee must help the operators for three 
months and pass the written examination before he 
is qualified to become a regular operator. 

All operators have one school per day in their school 
schedule for operation of the visual and audio equip- 
ment. Subject schedules of these students are so 
arranged that one operator and a trainee are available 
for each school period of the day. The chief operator 
and the regular operators have permanent passes 
that allow them to be in the halls during class 
sessions when they are setting equipment up or 
doing other necessary work pertaining to their 
duties as operators. 


The Movie Club 


A movie club is organized for operators only. All 
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operators, including the trainees, are required to be 
present at the meetings. The club meets each week 
on Tuesday morning before school for one-half hour to 
discuss problems, films, and related information to their 
jobs as operators. Operators may earn emblems to 
put on their sweaters. Points toward an emblem are 
granted for each half-hour of operating experience 
while in charge of the equipment. The chief operator 
has a special emblem earned after having been a 
successful chief operator for one semester 

Explanation of Forms Used 

The operator's record sheet serves two purposes 
which are: 

1. Gives the technical description of the film or 
slides, where secured, costs and other data. 

2. Tells how the equipment, slides or films worked 
and what the operator did. (This provides a definite 
check on damage done to the equipment, films or slides 
while in use. ) 

The teacher’s evaluation record sheet gives a brief 
record for the office of the film’s or slide’s educational 
value. This record sheet tends to prevent the showing 
of pictures that have very little educational value. 

The public address record sheet describes the use 
of the public address amplifier for public speaking, dra 
matics, assemblies, or other groups. 

Instruction and question sheets on operation of the 
movie machine. provide a standardized procedure for 
training all operators of the movie machine. The in 
struction sheets state specifically the necessary steps 
to be mastered in order to become an efficient movie 
operator of this particular machine. The question 
sheets emphasize important points in the operation 
of movie machines. 

Maintenance of Equipment 

Uninterrupted operation of visual and audio equip 
ment is desired at all times. When interruptions caused 
by machine or equipment failure do occur it is desirable 
to fix the trouble as quickly as possible in order that 
the film or slides may be shown before it is time to 
return them. Most troubles with equipment are not 
serious and can be quickly remedied if the following 
conditions are met: 

1. As many operators as possible should have a 
knowledge of either radio or electricity. Photography 
is also helpful. 

2. An instructor who has some knowledge of radio 
or electricity should be in charge of all maintenance 
work. 

3. An extra set of the following supplies should be 
kept on hand: 

(a) Complete set of tubes. 

(b) Extra fuses of the proper sizes. 

(c) Projector lamps. 

(d) Belts or cables used on the machine. 
(e) Line cords and extensions. 

(f) Speaker cable if one is used. 

4. A schematic hookup of the amplifier with values 
of all parts should be available if there is no direct 
factory service. 

Conclusion 

Organizing the visual and audio education program 
with an efficient system of student operators provides 
the school with the lowest possible cost of operation 
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Top row (reading from left to right)—Helmer Malstrom, assistant 

visual education director; Fred Graham, chairman visual education 

board; Tillman Peterson, superintendent of Bremerton schools; Harry 

Sorensen, principal of Bremerton High School; George Martin, super- 
visor of visual education and vice-principal. 

Middle and Front Rows—Student operators. 


and leaves the teacher free to carry out to the fullest 
advantage the subject content being considered. 

The record sheets provide practical reference mater- 
ial when it is desired to use the film again. The oper- 
ator’s record sheet prevents the school from being 
charged with damage to films or slides that were already 
damaged when the school received them. The record 
sheets also provide the administrators with facts that 
may be used to evaluate the results of the visual and 
audio education program. 


Referenc cs. 

“Radio Physics Course,” by Alfred A. Ghirardi, Radio & 
Technical Publishing Co., New York City. 

“Instructions and Manual of Operation for Filmosound 
138-F,” Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

“Motion Pictures in Education,” by E. Dale, F. W. Hoban, 
and E. Schneider; The H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 

The following record sheets and instruction sheets are 
copies of those in actual use. Sheets for use are mimeo- 
graphed 


Record Sheet 


Name of Ala: or e16G6Oiis oi5kdcckesecs ua ele eee 


Date received....... Date used......... Date returned..... 

WROTE .GRCUOOE 6 6.56sckd cin idess sce eee eh eee 

What the cost was: Total..... Rental..... Film service..... 
Transportation...... Purchase price...... Damage...... 


Film and slide specifications 8mm( ) l6mm(_) 
35mm( ) Sound( ) Silent( ) 
Slides ( ) Strip film( ) Color( ) Black & White( ) 
Lecture booklet was supplied( ) Subject content not 
satisfactory ( ) 
Condition of the film when previewed was 


Good | ) Poor ( ) 





COMBUER ona odin s Kw '05 6 betaine eed obs cee 
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Operator’s Report 
(This must be filled in after every 





The films were O.K. when received | | | | 
and were correctly wound on the reels a et 





The film or slides were damaged while 
in use (Explain on the back side) 





The machine worked satisfactorily i 7 





ating. The cause was: Machine ( ) 


Trouble was experienced while oper- 
Film( ) Slides (_) | 





There was no interference from others 


I rewound the films on the reel and 
delivered them to the next operator in 
good condition _ 





The operation of the machine and the Te oe 
conduct of the operator was: Operator sign here 
Teacher | No. seeing | 





ae | 1 
| ? | | 
i a! | 6. 
3 | 
5 | 
L 6 | 
Instructor’s Record of the Film 
D6 cccceevan’ Total number of students......... 
Tee a ale ba reer 
oda s cca Wullacuan 
I previewed the show and evaluated it: 
OS ee eae xs « DC agtey Jobe ces wma aanss 
I asked the students to observe the following four points 
of interest: 
Sr are ee Le. dace atid Gained sae ao 
? ~ 
a Pe ee ea all shang dew ad Sih tc dla acd Sea So hwo aier* eo 7 
a el ee edebaccews 
ee ON eee Oe i ooh eo dd eb adeeaveacebac eis 
After the show the students answered the following five 
questions 
eee, Ee wc ken s Jods ckaabaabadsssenvacsec 
Me es in ew ek oes cences 8. 
i ce eee L ek Laake kyahdw secede cenneee bees 
i eh ita e sa atbe Sabha os vids es a0 ee se coees 
ee ig st addbbdetscbecebans 
Was a lecture given in conjunction with the show?............ 
References: (List any books, magazines, etc., if used, that 
pertained to the subject of the show). 
Comments : 
Operator’s Instruction Sheet 9. 
Subject: Sound motion picture machine 
Discussion: The following instructions are for sound films. To 
project the silent film follow the same directions with the 
following exceptions : 
1. Set the speed control at silent instead of sound. 
2. Do not connect up the speaker or turn the amplifier on 10. 


Good | Poor | 
| = 


sign here | the picture 


unless the microphone is to be used for comments on the 
picture. 
Special Precautions: If anything goes wrong with either the 
machine or the film while projecting, turn the line switch and 
volume control to off positions and pull out the line plug from 
the power line. Do not attempt to make any repairs or adjust- 
ments after failure of the machine or film without permission. 
Report trouble at once and record it with explanations in your 
operation report. 
Procedure: 
1. Turn all switches to their off positions. 
(a) The line current switch, this controls the projector 
(b) The volume control switch, this controls the speaker 
(c) the projector lamp switch 
2. Place the screen or lower it to required position. 
(a) Keep it free from wrinkles and place at right angle 


show ) 3 
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(b) Prevent dirt from getting on the screen 
(c) Never punch a hole through it to fasten it 
Place the speaker in front of the screen and connect up. 
(a) Keep all obstructions away from front of the 
speaker or within 18 inches of the speaker back 
(b) Remove the small door covering the speaker front 
(c) Plug the speaker cable into the speaker and the 
amplifier !! DO NOT FORCE PLUGS INTO 
SOCKETS!! 
Connect power to amplifier and projector. 
(a) Plug the ‘Y’ cord into projector and amplifier first 
(b) Plug baynet plug into A.C. outlet using extensions 
if necessary 
Do the following before threading. 
(a) Start the projector with the line current switch and 
turn on the lamp with the lamp switch 
(b) Move the projector as necessary to get the picture 
frame on the screen properly 
(c) Adjust the height of the projected picture frame on 
this screen by means of the tilting knob 
(d) Turn the projection lens to the left or right as 
necessary to bring the edges of the illuminated area 
into sharp focus 
(e) Turn off both lamp and line switches 
Thread the film and observe the following precautions: 
(See page three for picture of threaded film) 
(a) Check over threading to make sure that the loops 
are correct 
(b) See that all sprocket teeth are properly engaged in 
film perforations 
(c) Make sure that sprocket guards and film gate 
closed 
(d) Set speed switch to sound for sound film and to 
silent for silent film 
(e) Run projector for two seconds 
1. Push clutch forward 
Turn projector lamp on 
Start projector with line switch 
(f) Check film with the projector turned off 
1. Check the loops making sure that 8 perforations 
are in the loop spaces 
2. Examine film in sprockets, around sound drum, 
etc. (If the film is not threaded right upon in- 
spection, do the job over again until it is o.k. 
after running for two seconds) 
Focus and frame the picture 
(a) Turn the line and lamp switch on 
(b) Focus the projection lens on titles, turning the lens 
to the right or left as is found necessary to securt 


are 


? 
2? 
od. 


sharp focus 
(c) Adjust picture frame line on screen by pressing up 
or down on the framer until the frame line dis 


appears on the screen 
Adjust volume level and sound quality. 
(a) Turn volume control in a clock-wise direction until 
sufficient volume is obtained 
Set tone control on amplifier to low and 
speaker tone control for best sound quality 


adjust 


(b) 


(c) Adjust amplifier tone control for best quality 
1. For speech adjust amplifier tone control towards 
the high end 
2. For music adjust amplifier tone control towards 
the low end 
(d) Readjust the volume control 


Project the picture. 
(a) Frequently check the film for marks by 
fingers against the film as it winds up after going 
through the projector 
If marks are felt on the film or if it flickers bad, 
stop the machine and check for the cause 
(c) Readjust volume control if volume level changes 
Stop machine on final scene or title. 
(a) Turn volume control down 
(b) Turn off projection lamp (the white light should 
never show on the screen) 

(c) Turn room lights on 
(d) Let film finish winding up on the take-up reel 
(e) Turn projector off by means of the line switch 
(f) Turn volume control to off position if another reel 
is not to be immediately threaded and shown 
Rewind all reels just shown (see directions on r¢ 
winding) 
Pull out line cord at the power outlet 
Carefully roll up line cords, speaker 
pack or store them in place provided for them 
Lower tilting knob and carefully close doors to the 
projector and speaker cases. 

(Concluded on page 261) 


holding 


(b) 


(g 


(h) 


(1) cables and 
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National Film Evaluation Cards Adapted 
to the Needs of an Extension Library 


UCH is said about evaluation of visual mate 
ials by teachers, but before the initiation of 
the National Film Evaluation Project littl 
general use was made of the information that was 
available. For several years the Bureau of Audio 
Visual Aids at Indiana University attempted to obtain 
teachers’ evaluations on materials that were borrowed 
from the Bureau.  Self-addressed, stamped _ postal 
cards, sent out with films and other visual materials 
included questions on how each subject was used 
its value for a particular teaching situation. Ever 
though a majority of borrowers returned cards follow 
ing the use of materials, it was difficult to interpret th 
brief comments or to devise effective procedures fo1 
summarizing the information available from the re 
turned cards. Asa result, we had no reliable objectiv 
basis for judging the educational worth of the many 
subjects distributed by the Bureau. 

In order to meet the growing need on the part of 
the Bureau for a more discriminating source of infor 
mation on subjects to be added to the library, and in 
order to offer more assistance to administrators and 
teachers who frequently request information on the 
educational effectiveness of the different audio-visual 
teaching aids available for a unit of instruction, we 
printed two new evaluation cards. Permission was 
obtained from Mr. Nelson L. Greene, editor of 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, to reprint the Standard Score 
Card of the National Film Evaluation Project, with 
the modifications necessary to meet our specific needs 

For the convenience of teachers and for our own 
records, two evaluation forms were devised. One form 
printed on a yellow card (figure 1) will be used in 
evaluating films, and the other printed on a_ white 
card (figure 2) will be used in evaluating sound film 
slides, lantern slides, strip-films, radio recordings and 
phonograph records. Both cards ask for the same infor 
mation concerning the producer, date of use, date of 
return, number of times used, and _ total attendance 
On the film report card the eleven evaluation questions 
of the National Film Evaluation card were reprinte 
with only a minor modification in question two. A 
fifth level of use was added to this question, which 
deals with grade level, since some of our materials 
are used by adu/t community groups. A twelfth ques 
tion was added which asks whether or not a teacher’s 
guide is available and, if so, the rating of the guide 
as excellent, good, fair or poor. On the card to evaluat 
sound film-slides, lantern slides, strip-films, radi 
recordings and phonograph records the questions on 
“silent titles” and ‘sound accompaniment” were omitted 
and “pictorial and technical quality” was changed t 
read “technical quality” only. 

Our evaluation cards are made similar in form 
to a double postal card, perforated at the bottom. By 
inserting a carbon between the two copies, the teacher's 
evaluations are recorded on both. The teacher retains 


An exceptional example of cooperation in develop- 
ing an evaluation service for the audio-visual field. 


PAULINE J. ELLIS and L. C. LARSON 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 
Extension Division, Indiana University 


the duplicate card for his files and sends the original 
card to us. Enough cards will be furnished to the 
persons in charge of local audio-visual programs so 
that each audio-visual aid used in the school system may 
be evaluated by the teacher who uses it, whether the aid 

















STANDARD SCORE CARD (By and forthe National Film Evaluation Project) Essential for accurate 
Silent Silent identification of film 
Reels som co mam This film produced by 
( ) Sound Sound 
Exact title of film 16mm 35 mm 
Most important 
Used by me in Classroom tor This film obtained f 
Auditorium Subject > a Seen Se 
Used by me El ntary Junior High High School 
for Grades Til 1 IT ‘IV VVI Vil Vill Ix XXIXII College 
If no producer is given 
Used to Introduce Summarize Cover Sin- 
Survey Supplement gle Topic (7) Student interest in pictare 
Great Much Fair Slight 
(% nimur rcomplete Score —4 dotted (8) Silent Titles 
ir filled, 11 Italic underlined or Excellent Good Fair Poor 
4) Correlation with Course of Steady (9) Seund Accompaniment 
Complet Close Fair Poor Excellent Good Pair Poor 
Truth, Unity, Sequence, Relevance of contents (10) Advertising or ebieetionsito element 
( Poor Nil Slight Excessive 
Pictorial and Technical Quality (11) I WOULD USE THIS FILM AGAIN 
I d Fa Poor Eagerly Willingly Reluctantly Never 
Judge nu mber to w hich thes 
her card is to be credited ——> 
i t back ard. check here 1 The Educational Screen, Chicago 


Standard Score Card of the National Film Evaluation Project 


Return to: Indiana University Extension Division, Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 


Bloomington, Indiana 
This Film Produced By 
ros “— Silent 























saienieiatiiaaiiinatsiiiauidciliaaiade ( ( ) portan 
Exact title of Film 1 t) 
‘ Date 06 Ween 
‘ . Classroom or — Date Ret a 
1) Used by me in . 
Used t a serene High High Ban Adult Mo. Times U — 
se yy me eme ed_.____ 
for Grades F/I MIIV V VIVII VIUIX X XIX Total Attendance - 
Used to (ntroauce Summarize Cover Sin- (8) Silent Titles 
Survey Supplement gle Topic Excellent Good Fair Poor 
4) Correlation with Course of State or 
Complete ‘lose Fa Poor (9) Sound Accompaniment E 
Truth, Unity, Sequence, Relevance ef con- Excellent Good Fair Poor 
tents (10) sgunine or siigginnstte element 
Excellent Good Fair Poor Some Excessive 
Pictorial and Technical Q-ality (11) t ‘WOULD mi. et FILM AGAIN 
Excellent Good Fair Poor Eagerly Willingly Reluctantly Never 
(7) Stadent interest in picture (12) Teachers Guide [== oO 
Great Much Fair Slight Excellent Good Fair Poor 
Teacher re ‘Town and State 


If you edd mment on back of card, check here 0 

Minimum for complete Score—11 dot- 

Standard Form of National Film Evaluation Project, ted lines filled, 11 Italics underlined 
Educational Screen Magazine 


Figure 1. Indiana’s Own Version of the Score Card 


Return to: Indiana University Extension Division, Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids 
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Figure 2. Score Card for Visual Aids Other Than Films 
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was secured from our Bureau or whether it was 
obtained from another source. 

Most of the teachers in our state who are using 
audio-visual materials realize the necessity for pre- 
viewing and analyzing each subject for its possible 
contribution to a unit of work. A growing file of 
evaluations on audio-visual materials used during 
previous years will refresh the teacher’s memory and 
will save him a great deal of time by making dup- 
licate previews unnecessary. To supplement, modify, 
or confirm his own evaluations, the teacher may 
purchase at a very small cost the National Film Eval- 
uation Supplements of 50 cards each, as thev become 
available from the EpucATIONAL ScREEN. These cards, 
of the same standard library size (3” x 5”), contain a 
detailed description of the content of the 50 films, and 
a summary and average of the responses of fifteen or 
more teachers, from all parts of the country to the 
questions included on the Film Evaluation score card. 
The development by teachers and administrators of such 
a card index record of materials will do much to 
facilitate a better selection of audio-visual materials for 
school use. 

Data from the original film report cards returned to 
our office, will be of use to us in various ways, and 
at regular intervals the original cards will be forwarded 
to EpucATIONAL ScrEEN for inclusion in the National 
Film Evaluation Project after we have tabulated from 
them the information we need. The evaluation cards 
for other audio-visual aids will remain in the files of 
the Bureau and reports will be compiled from them 
periodically. 

A master card will be prepared for all aids on 
which we receive evaluations, and responses to all 
questions will be entered. A summarization of the 
data given in the upper right hand corner of the 
card and that given in answer to the first three 
questions (see figures 1 and 2) will present a fair 
picture of the conditions under which audio-visual 
aids are being utilized in Indiana. It is imperative 
that we know the name of the producer of each subject 
on which we receive a report, because there is much 
duplication of titles among the films in use today, and 
it is difficult to locate the source for an outstanding 
subject unless our records contain the name of ihe 
producer as well as the title of the film. For our 
own library use, we also need to know the number 
of times that a film is used while on loan to a school. 
Previous reports, indicating only the number of days 
of use, did not show how many times a film was actually 
projected. A record of actual times projected will 
give a more accurate basis on which to determine 
the life of a film. A study of the extent to which 
audio-visual materials are being used in the classroom 
as compared with auditorium presentation ; the relative 
proportion of use on elementary, junior high, senior 
high, college and adult levels ; the teaching purposes for 
which the materials are employed—these will give us 
some indication of the type of materials which we 
should add to our library. 

By assigning a numerical value to each descriptive 
adjective under questions 4-12 of the film card and 
4-10 of the card for other audio-visual aids, it will 
be possible to compute an average score for each 
question and an average over-all rating for each subject 
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on which we have information. Comparison of the 
average ratings will indicate to us those aids which 
teachers have found most effective. In some cases, we 
may find teachers using an aid from another source 
which is better than the one we have in our library. 
Data from the card will therefore guide us in the acquis- 
ition of prints which would be much in demand, since 
it is difficult to know without the benefit of teachers’ 
evaluations which of these titles governing similar 
content would be most valuable. 

The evaluation data will likewise be useful to 
we plan to make the information 
Teachers point out that at the 


producers, and 
available to them. 
present time there is a paucity of good audio-visual 
materials in many subject-matter areas where these aids 
could make a definite contribution. In other areas 
there are subjects available which met educational 
criteria three or four years ago, but which fail to 
satisfy the more exacting present-day standards. As 
a result, teachers have no other alternative than to 
use available subjects, even though they consistently 
rate them as unsatisfactory. Undoubtedly, as stand- 
ards for selecting audio-visual aids are raised during the 
next few years, producers will find it advantageous to 
use teachers’ suggestions in planning replacements 
of subjects now available or in producing new mater- 
ials. 

Our records and the Film Evaluation Cards of the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN will be useful to administrators 
and teachers who are confronted with the problem of 
developing their own audio-visual library on a limited 
budget. Information from our master card files will be 
made available on request, in order that school admin 
istrators may select their materials on the basis of 
evaluations by teachers who have used them in actual 
teaching situations. Summarization of information 
will also help beginning or inexperienced teachers 
to make a wiser selection of materials. 

Curriculum committees in revising courses of study 
often include at the end of each unit a selecte d list 
of audio-visual aids which can be rented or purchased 
from reliable sources. When curriculum committees, 
as well as instructors and students in the teacher 
training institutions of our state, wish information 
on the audio-visual aids available for units covering 
various topics on the different grade levels, they 
will be encouraged to take advantage of the available 
evaluations. 

The ultimate success of the Indiana state-wide pro- 
gram for cumulative evaluation of audio-visual aids 
will depend on the interest and cooperation of teachers. 
We know from personal contact with many of our 
borrowers that they are interested in the problem and 
that they are willing to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to make a cumulative evaluation project success- 
ful for the State of Indiana and at the same time con- 
tribute importantly to the National Film Evaluation 
Project for the country at large. They feel as we do 
that information on the effectiveness of audio-visual 
aids, compiled from the evaluation of teachers who 
have used the materials in the classroom, will greatly 
simplify the problem of selecting these aids, either 
by lending libraries who wish to distribute the best 
available materials, or by teachers who wish to use them 
for particular teaching purposes. 
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Installment 28—a few more notable cases in 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


ERGING interests did not neces- 

sarily mean that the previously 

independent concerns lost their 
individuality, and it often happened that 
separate divisions handled their own mo- 
tion pictures, although as time passed a 
greater degree of coordination and elim- 
ination of duplicate endeavors were ac- 
complished within the organization. That 
was true of several of the leading subsid- 
jaries of United States Steel. Even today, 
on special request, American Steel & 
Wire Company can supply single reel 
films on the manufacture of electric 
power cables, or fence. National Tube 
Company has maintained two silent films 
to date, one in six reels demonstrating 
principally the four leading processes of 
making pipe and tube, and another in 
three, devoted to the seamless method. 
Universal Atlas Cement Company now 
has three single reels, one presenting the 
stages of manufacture of this interesting 
product, another showing its application 
in general construction work, while the 
third illustrates how the material is used 
in highway building. Similarly, American 
3ridge Company has film records of sev 
eral outstanding examples of structural 
steel work which are still exhibited on 
occasion. It is interesting to recall that 
seventy-five separate reels of motion pic 
tures produced by United States subsid 
laries were shown in continuous sequence 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
1915. In most cases, however, the earlier 
films, made independently, are now obso- 
lete and unfit for general distribution, 
although they remain of 
value for record purposes. 


considerable 


Film production of this great organiza 
tion has been entrusted to various estab 
lished motion picture concerns, a consid- 
erable portion of the work having been 
done by Loucks and Norling in connection 
with the six-reel silent “Story of Steel,” 
which was made in 1926 and revised 
several times before it was finally re 
tired in favor of a seven-reel sound film 
in 1940. The latter subject was also pre 
pared in silent form for special use. 

Coordinated film activities were first 
undertaken for United States Steel by 
the U. S. Steel Bureau of Safety, Sani 
tation and Welfare. This Bureau was 
organized in March, 1911, to keep the 
subsidiary companies advised concerning 
the latest and best methods in accident 
prevention and welfare work, under the 
sympathetic and intelligent direction of 
the late Charles L. Close. Mr. Close be 
came greatly interested in the possibil 
ities of using films for the benefit of 
employees, and those he acquired were 
widely used and studied by other con 
cerns similarly interested in employee 
conditions. Mr. Close screened the films 
to good advantage to broaden the ordi- 


nary worker's knowledge of his own in- 
dustry and to impress upon him the value 
of careful, clean and faithful operation. 
Superficially they were general “process” 
pictures, showing conditions as a visitor 
would see them if he were privileged to 
go through the various plants and observe 
the successive steps of production; but 
the safety angle was always emphasized, 
and thus they played an important part 
in that accident prevention program which 
did so much to eliminate hazardous con- 
ditions and practices and generally to 
improve working conditions throughout 
the steel industry. The first U. S. Steel 
welfare film was “An American in the 
Making,” produced in 1912; the second 
was “The Reason Why,” made in 1917. 





Efforts of John H. Patterson to fulfil 
his social responsibilities were to 
make him an almost legendary fig- 
ure in stories of American industry. 


Workers were generally proud to ap 
pear in the films, and they were fre- 
quently seen, usually as operatives but 
sometimes merely to emphasize the huge 
size of the machinery used in the plants. 
Embarrassing circumstances sometimes 
developed through over-anxiety of work- 
ers and foremen to be sure that they and 
their departments looked their best, but this 
condition was soon overcome, and uninten- 
tional posing and “mugging” were avoided 
as experience in taking pictures was gained. 
Intelligent coOperation of the camera crew 
is obviously essential for the presen- 
tation of an honest picture of conditions 
as they normally exist. This accounts for 
the reluctance of United States Steel sub- 
sidiary companies to permit indiscrimi- 
nate picture-taking in their plants, or 
even the taking of any pictures without 


which certain large users of non-theatrical 
films have undertaken to produce their own. 


such supervision as will eliminate the 
possible misuse of “clips.” 


Good Will by Telephone 


Ir to John Patterson is due the initial 
development of employee welfare as a 
company responsibility in America, to 
Theodore N. Vail should be given a 
meed of praise for proving another com- 
pany responsibility in public relations. No 
more admirable work has been done in 
that respect than by the Bell Telephone 
System which, beginning in 1881, he was 
chiefly instrumental in organizing. In 
that case, however, there was no question 
of reform, because the Bell enterprise 
had held a clean record from the start, 
and had won public sympathy as the 
abused party in bitter attempts by the 
previously established telegraph com- 
panies to suppress it. Moreover, the 
charge of monopoly, so frequently thrown 
at Big Business, never had any real point 
as applied to the Bell interests. The con- 
solidation of industry as a public benefit 
never has been more clearly evident than 
in ending the nuisance and confusion of 
having to maintain in each office and 
home two or more competing telephones. 

In 1899 the expansion of the Bell Com- 
pany into the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company brought the industry 
into its stride which it has ever since 
so worthily maintained. But, in the or- 
ganization’s prosperity, it involuntarily 
joined a class which had become dis- 
trusted through demagogic appeals to 
popular hatreds and fears. Whatever 
favorable might be said for it, its owner- 
ship by thousands of stockholders, none 
of whom possessed as much as two per 
cent of the whole, for instance, it still 
was just another Big Business, rich, 
powerful, far-reaching. Its early struggles 
were forgotten by an older generation too 
bewildered by the swift march of progress 
to impress the facts upon the new. Benev- 
olent though it might be now (so the 
specious agitators said) it could, in its 
strength and in the hands of unscrupulous 
leaders to come, be converted into an 
irresistible juggernaut. The assumption 
was fallacious and even vicious, but there 
were many ears willing to listen. It is 
basic in human nature to distrust the 
strong neighbor, so, for the Bell System, 
as for all other great corporations (in- 
cluding Government itself), it became an 
added responsibility not only to serve the 
public faithfully and well, but constantly 
to reassure its fickle members. 

Despite the sharp failure of foreign 
Government operation of communications 
industries abroad, the Bell System nar- 
rowly escaped federal confiscation in war- 
time on the ground that it was a vital 
public utility which should not be per- 
mitted to remain in private hands. The 
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danger no doubt explained the redoubled 
good will advertising of the System at 
that time, and its heavier embarkation 
into motion picture programs. Howard 
Gale Stokes, copy manager in the adver- 
tising department, was conspicuously 
active in opening this phase, in 1916 to 
1919, arranging for production of the 
earliest Bell System pictures, although 
he left almost immediately thereafter for 
a connection lasting several years, as 
already related, with Prizma. 

When a reputable house is distrusted, 
the most obvious proof of good will is to 
invite the suspicious parties in to see 
that it contains no evil devices. Conse- 
quently, the first usual step to be taken 
in any well-founded picture program in- 
stituted by a reputable Big Business is 
to photograph its processes before defin- 
ing its service. The Bell System now did 
primarily that, creating its most active 
film department in the Western Electric 
Company, the division which manufac- 
tured all of its physical equipment. There, 
in charge of publicity and advertising, 
was Philip Livingston Thomson, who had 
been with the organization since a year 
after receiving his A.B. from Harvard, 
and already one of the best known public 
relations men in American corporate 
business. In 1923 he became president of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
and he was even then also president of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

With the company policy decision 
made, Thomson began looking for a man 
to head the new section. He approached 
Rufus Steele, but Steele was then more 
interested in plans of the National In 
dustrial Conference Board. Invited to 
make suggestions, Steele told Carlyle El- 
lis to apply, but Ellis, already embarked 
on his own film business, gave only a 
polite attention. A little later Steele met 
a friend of Ellis on the street and in- 
quired whether or not Ellis had seen 
Thomson. The friend did not know, and 
hearing the details, suggested that if Ellis 
was not interested, perhaps he himself 
might be considered. And that, as de- 
veloping circumstances presently made 
clear, was the way of destiny. 

The friend was Charles Wisner Bar 
rell, one of the best possible men for the 
job, and Thomson was quick to think 
so and to act on his first impression. 
Barrell was of excellent character, had 
had sufficient experience, and quickly 
demonstrated a passionate devotion to 
duty. As a matter of side interest, it may 
be remarked that he was a descendant, in 
the direct line, of that Joseph Barrell of 
Boston, who helped finance the voyage, in 
1792, of Captain Robert Gray which re- 
sulted in the discovery of the Columbia 
River. 

As it happened, I was accidentally but 
happily responsible for bringing Charles 
Barrell into the motion picture business. 
About 1914 he was connected with the 
New York publishing house of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Persuaded of the need 
of a certain kind of book in the sales 
list, he set forth to find a possible manu- 
script on the subject and was informed 
that I had one such in work. With his 
timely assurance of a waiting market, I 





Under Charles Wisner Barrellthe mo- 
tion picture program of the Western 
Electric Company ran smoothly dur- 
ing fourteen years of world unrest. 


completed it. It was duly published in 
1916, but Barrell would accept nothing 
for his part in placing it because a house 
other than Scribner’s brought it out. | 
was soon able to repay part of the obli- 
gation, however, by arranging for his 
employment on the publicity staff of Tri- 
angle Film Corporation. It was there that 
he gained the friendship of Carlyle Ellis, 
who had lately returned from the Pacific 
Coast studios to become Eastern scenario 
editor, and, in turn, came to know Steele. 

As head of the Western Electric Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, starting about Sep 
tember, 1918, Barrell took an office in 
the celebrated old Masonic Temple Build- 
ing, where he might have convenient ac 
cess to laboratory and projection facilities. 
When Rowland Rogers began his own 
business elsewhere in the same building, 
using students from his production course 
at Columbia, Barrell moved his quarters 
there and, about 1923, went to the address 
which he was to maintain for many years 
thereafter, at 121 West 4lst Street. This 
place, equipped with vaults, cutting-room 
and projection booth, had lately been 
vacated by C. L. Chester. Now it was 
taken over jointly by Western Electric, 
George Zehrung and his Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, and the United Cin 
ema office of Wellstood White. 

At first merely writing the scenarios, 
contracting for production and arranging 
distribution, Barrell soon developed as 
an able director himself and, in the four- 
teen years of his connection with Western 
Electric, achieved a distribution record 
of having more than a million feet of 
film simultaneously in circulation. His 
cameraman in the early years was James 
Goebel, an alert young technician who 
had received his first training at Vita- 
graph, where his sister, Anna, was li- 
brarian of the scenario department. Jim 
was that sort of worker who could be 
trusted to use his own judgment in diff 
cult situations; so, when word reached 
telephone executives who knew him that 
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the Brooklyn Edison Company was start- 
ing a film section, their warm recom- 
mendations brought him command of that 
place. After his departure from Western 
Electric, most of the silent camera work 
there was done by Walter Pritchard 

A cameraman’s rise to command of an 
industrial department, as Goebel attained, 
the Brooklyn Edison situation was not 
unusual. The customer, believing honestly 
that he knows his own product best, and, 
through his advertising writers, that he 
can express his purpose effectively on 
paper, frequently seeks for his actual 
production only men who know how to 
photograph and see the film through to 
the stage of release prints. In such cir 
cumstances, a clever cameraman, watch- 
ing his opportunity, may assume director 
ship and become a film editor with little 
trouble. Truth to tell, he frequently does 
very acceptable jobs in these additional 
departments. For example, the film sec 
tion of the duPont Company, at Balti 
more, was nominally headed for some 
time by Henry Hesse, a cameraman pre 
viously employed by Frank Tichenor at 
Eastern Film Corporation. 

When the Prizma Company’s end was 
seen to be inevitable, about 1924, Howard 
Stokes left his vice presidency there to 
return, at the invitation of J. D. Ells 
worth, one of the pioneer sponsors of 
industrial films, to the American Tel 
phone and Telegraph Company, whers 
he became executive head of the motion 
picture department. In that place, and 
now with the further background of hay 
ing supervised the production of about 
one hundred color shorts for theatrical, 
educational and industrial use, and hav 
ing managed the Prizma Jersey City lab 
oratories for some time, he devoted his 
talents and experience to the making of 
a number of films notable for their a 
curate reflection of the high-minded Bell 
System policy. 

Most of these subjects, aiming at th 
promotion of public good will, were not 
the customary demonstrations of manu 
facturing processes, as useful as_ these 
were in many other situations; they were, 
rather, enlightened and enlightening in 
terpretations of service after the making 
of product had been completed and _ it 
had been made available. This unusual 
type of accomplishment was to be ex- 
pected, for Howard Stokes, in his earlier 
connection with the Information Depart 
ment of the A. T. & T., had become 
widely known as the originator of the 
successful and much admired “courtesy 
advertising” of the organization. In war 
time, when nerves were frayed, and the 
entire nation was irritable and_ jittery, 
Stokes did an important bit by devising 
the celebrated slogan, “the Voice with 
the Smile Wins.” 

A few of the early A. T. & T. pictures 
had been produced by Alexander Leggett, 
who, it will be remembered, was adver 
tising man as well as producer. But now, 
with larger plans, it was decided to 
undertake production more 
Stokes looked about for a proper assist 
ant, and presently decided on Jerome M. 
Hamilton. 


directly. 


(To be continued) 
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Bird Study - with Hand-made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Lindblom High School, Chicago 
OR bird study in intermediate grades, slides showing varia eating hawk, the seed eating grosbeak, and the worm and insect 
tions of birds bills and claws are very ust ful. These slides eating robin. : A 5 ful in le : 

help in developing generalization as to the variation of bills and 3) The woodpecker’s tail and feet are very useful in keeping 


him anchored on the tree while he drills the wood. 
4) The duck’s webbed foot acts as a paddle in the water. 
5) The bluebird’s claw is useful for lighting on and grasping 
small twigs and branches. 
the water insect duck are shown here, 6) The eagle’s talons are used to carry his food as well as 
2) This slide presents the drilling woodpecker, the flesh to tear it 


claws according to the birds’ food supply and habitat. 
1) The insect eating warbler, the fisher heron, the shell fish 
eating flamingo, the insect and honey eating humming bird and 
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Community Study Is Realistic Education 


“The test of the pedagogue was: Does he know the city, old 

and new, and can he make the child see and understand the 

city: not . . . some fragment of the city nor many fragments, 

but the human community, broken yet still real, the background 
of his life and character and destiny?” 
—JosePpH K. Hart, 

A Social Interpretation of Education, p. 45. 


OES he know the community? Here rings again 
the clarion call for realism in school education, 
for first-hand comprehension of the varied social] 

factors and forces that shape the human living of today. 
Here is that same bold challenge which permeates the 
writings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Parker, Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, Wilson and a host of lesser pedagogical proph- 
ets from the seventeenth century to the present day. 
And here also is a basic philosophy of education that 
has been ignored or attacked in every generation by 
“ivory-towered” scholars who proudly exalt verbalistic 
speculation above tested sense experiencing, and who 
perhaps deny the validity of 


EDWARD G. OLSEN 
Department of Education, Colgate University 


hand experiencing of social reality than is its im- 

mediate predecessor. Ranged in ascending order of 

reality, those six steps are these: 

1. DocuMENTARY MATERIALS — Books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, newspapers, etc. 


N 


Aupio-VisuaL Ars — Drawings, photographs, 

slide and film strip projections, motion pictures, re- 

cordings, etc. 

3. INcuRs1IoNs—Assembly speakers, classroom demon- 
strations, etc. from outside the school. 

4. Excursions—Short or lengthy field trips by in- 

dividuals, committees, or entire classes. 

LocaL SurvEys—Personal collection and classifi- 

cation of community data by individuals, com- 


on 


nuttees, or classes. 

6. SoctaL PArRTICIPATION—Continuous, active, re- 
sponsible participation by students in constructive 
adult activities within the local community. 

Significant and interesting 





the latter because they uncon- 


is the fact that the progressive 





sciously fear it may disclose 
the unreliability of the former. 

Although powerful voices 
are still raised in protest, se- 
rious community study is to- 
day widely considered an 
essential prerequisite to ef- 
fective social education in a 
democratic society. Even more 
clearly it becomes apparent 
that formal education must be 
projected out of the sheltered 
classroom and into the living 
community which is the child’s 
primary scene of present and 
future life activity. For edu- 
cation is inherently a_ social 
process, and if it is to be 
realistic, vital and defensible, 
its curricular program must 
surely be framed in terms of 
continuous, first-hand ac- 
quaintance with concrete so- 
cial conditions. Thus the test 
of the teacher today is em- 
phatically this: Does he know 
the community in its multiple 
historic and contemporary as- 





An extension of the principle of visual instruc- 
tion, which has attracted considerable renewed 
attention in recent years, has been the utilization 
of school journeys, educational field trips, and 
other field experiences. Last year, a committee 
to serve as a clearing house for information 
for educators interested in this development was 
established. The committee, because of the 
relationship of its interests to that of the De- 
partment of Visual Instruction, decided to 
affiliate with the Department, and was accepted 
as a committee of the Department. 

The Committee on Field Experiences has as 
its major function that of helping teachers 
making use of these educational devices to do so 
with added efficiency, based on knowledge of 
what others are doing and co-operation with 
educators of similar interests throughout the 
nation. The Committee is now working on a 
manual of practical suggestions for teachers in- 
tending to use educational journeys and other 
field experiences. A demonstration project in 
co-operation among various units is being 
established in Michigan. 

As part of its activities, the Committee will 
edit this Department in EpucaTIoNAL ScREEN 
for the purpose of providing a clearing house 
for ideas and experiences. This first article by Dr. 
Edward G. Olsen introduces the Department by 
setting forth the various fundamental principles 
involved in the utilization of field experiences. 
The Department will start regularly in the fall 
with Dr. Verna Carley as editor. 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Chairman, Committee on Field Experiences 








emergence of these six steps 
toward social reality roughly 
parallels the development of 
three major stages in Ameri- 
can school emphasis and or- 
ganization. Let us glance at 
each of these in turn: 

(1) The traditional school, 
insisting upon book-knowl- 
edge - set - out - to -be-learned, 
typically utilizes documentary 
materials only (Step 1), and 
even then confines itself large- 
ly to books, seemingly dis- 
daining periodicals, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. Being pri- 
marily concerned with Book 
Mastery rather than with 
Child Interests or Community 
Welfare, this first stage of 
school development comes to 
its logical conclusion in the 
presentation of a curriculum 
composed exclusively of the 
Hundred Best Books. 

(2) The activity school, 
emphasizing child - interests - 
to-be-expressed, makes exten- 





pects, and can he lead the child into an ever-growing 
understanding, appreciation, and participation in that 
community . the inevitable background of his life, 
character, destiny ? 

Since the turn of the century the rising demand for 
social realism in American education has found in- 
creasing fulfillment in many schools of varied phil- 
osophy and practice. Analysis of their basic curricular 
programs reveals six major steps toward educational 
realism, each of which is one stage nearer to first- 


sive use of varied documentary materials (Step 1), 
and also of audio-visual aids, incursions, and excursions 
(Steps 2-4). Yet because its fundamental concern is 
with Child Interests rather than with Book Mastery or 
Community Welfare, its basic center of operation is 
still the classroom which it seeks to transform into a 
purified miniature of the larger social world outside 
the school. 

(3) The community school, stressing human-needs- 


(Concluded on page 261) 
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Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


To the Members of the D.V.L: 

In this issue of the SCREEN is printed a ‘Proposal 
for Closer Coordination Between the Department of 
Visual Instruction and the N.E.A.” This proposal 
was approved by your Executive Committee and on May 
14 was presented to Mr. Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary of the N. E. A. and Mr. H. A. Allan, 
3usiness Manager, for their consideration and _ final 
action by the N. E. A. Final word or action taken 
should be forthcoming at the time of our Summer 
Meeting in Boston. 

The program for the Summer Meeting is also in 
cluded in these pages. Abraham Krasker as chairman 
of the local committee on arrangements has been very 
helnful in completing the plans. 

We are looking forward to Boston. 
Sincerely yours, 
Pau C. REEp, President. 


A Proposal for Closer Coordination between the 
Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 
and the 
National Education Association 
together with the 


Proposed Program of the Department for 1941-1942 


Membership and Management 


Nearly seven hundred educators make up the membership 
roll of the Department of Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association. Classroom teachers, college pro 
fessors, principals, superintendents, directors of visual 
education for schools and school systems—some who devote 
part time to the visual field and others who are full time 
workers—veteran visual educators of twenty or more years 
standing and novices who have just discovered visual 
instruction—these are the people who are members of the 
Department. One common belief is shared by those seven 
hundred members—a belief in the instructional values of 
visual materials. They have also signified their belief in 
the cooperative approach to the solution of their problems by 
becoming members of the Department. 

The Department of Visual Instruction, although recog 
nized as an official Department of the National Education 
Association, has not until now devised a procedure whereby 
it could become closely related to that organization, and gain 
the increased stature of being an integral part of the 
Association. It now has a plan. 

Four officers and ten members of the Executive Com 
mittee officially represent the members of the Department 
and conduct its activities. The president and two vice 
presidents are nominated and elected annually by the 
membership at large through mail ballot. The Secretary 
Treasurer is appointed by the President with the approval 
of the Executive Committee. Two members of the Executive 
Committee are nominated by a committee each year and 
elected at the regular annual business meeting to serve a 
three year term. These six elected members of the Com 
mittee are supplemented by the past pre sident (for one year) 
and a member elected by each recognized branch of the 
Department of which there are now thre Metropolitan 
New York, New England, and Louisiana. This method for 
selecting officers serves the Department well in that all 
members have a voice in the election and all sections and 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 


interests are represented. The principal disadvantage of the 
method is lack of continuity which results in a _ rather 
drastic turnover in officers each year. This disadvantage 
is felt most sharply in the handling of routine business 
affairs of the Department by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
serve the members of the Department by maintaining close 
relationship with THE EpucaTIONAL ScREEN (a _ subscription 
goes to each member), by planning and conducting two annual 
national conferences, by promoting regional conferences 
conducted by its branches, by maintaining professional re- 
lationships with other educational organizations, and by main- 
taining an organization through which its members can speak 
and act collectively for their common interests. 

That the Department of Visual Instruction has been able 
to maintain its existence for eighteen years and during this 
time absorb other competing organizations; that it has been 
able to expand its membership slowly but surely; and that it 
has continually moved forward toward achievement of its 
purposes are facts that bespeak the loyalty of its members 
and the zeal and efforts of its workers. The Department, 
parelleling development of the visual field itself, has survived 
the hazards of infancy and the growing pains of adolescence 
and now as it approaches maturity seeks to assume its useful 
place as a responsible citizen in the educational world with 
all the rights and duties that such citizenship implies. 
Expanding Needs 

The use of audio-visual aids in the classroom is rapidly in- 
creasing. New mechanical means and constant improvement 
of the old, ever widening sources of new materials, clearer 
understanding of the media based upon evidence of research, 
improved methods of distribution and administration of visual 
materials based upon experience, and final acceptance of newer 
instructional methods on the part of reluctant school admin- 
istrators are all factors constantly raising the level of im- 
portance of audio-visual aids in the instructional processes. 
With this increasing interest and growing emphasis on audio- 
visual aids came multiplied problems for the school adminis- 
trator and teacher alike. Commercial producers are releasing 
an increasing variety of materials and equipment. In the face 
of conflicting claims and interests, school workers are more 
than ever in need of a reliable source of disinterested advice 
and counsel. There is special need for improved systematic 
procedures for sharing the great wealth of experience that is 
being hoarded away or extravagantly wasted in the classrooms 
of the nation 

The Department of Visual Instruction is the organization 
which can and should provide the means for this sharing of 
experience. It proposes to do so. 

Unique Function Of The Department 

According to the Constitution “The object of this Depart- 
ment shall be to promote the improvement of classroom 
instruction through the effective use of visual and other sensory 
aids; to serve as a clearing house of information regarding 
the sources, values, and guiding principles in the use of 
visual materials, as determined by research; and to cooperate 
with other domestic and foreign agencies with similar interests 
and purposes.” The stated obiective, “to serve as a clearing 
house,” coupled with the above stated need for providing the 
means for a greater sharing of experience among those using 
visual materials, indicates the direction of the expanding role 
that the Department is to play in the educational world. 

The future program of the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion should place greater emphasis upon its clearing house 
functions. The Department should provide the ofie central 
point where 


1. individual teachers can turn for specific information 
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about the availability and suitability of audio-visual 
materials and the techniques of their use. For instance, 
they should be able to obtain special bibliographies of 
visual materials on special subjects; 

2. school administrators can obtain assistance in developing 
administrative procedures to provide their schools with 
visual materials; 

3. other educational organizations can seek assistance in 
planning their conference programs and printed publica- 
tions ; 

4. magazine editors can find help in securing authors to 

write about audio-visual aids and their use; 

commercial producers and manufacturers can _ obtain 

guidance. 


wn 


Department Ready For Increased Responsibilities 

The internal affairs of the Department are in order. Mem- 
bership is steadily increasing. An impressive number of 
members have indicated by word or action their enthusiastic 
interest and willingness to work in the interests of the 
Department. The sincere determined attitude of the many 
members who are assuming leadership responsibilities in the 
Department is one of the most promising assurances that the 
Department is ready to assume increased responsibilities. Their 
interests and efforts need continuous direction. 

Evidence of willing and interested cooperation has _ been 
apparent in every contact between the President of the Depart- 
ment and other officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Eleven of the fourteen officials of the Department 
were in attendance at the Executive Committee meeting in 
Atlantic City on February 26. One, U. S. Burt, came all the 
way from Corvallis, Oregon, for the specific purpose of 
attending departmental meetings. Branch organizations have 
been unusually active during the year. The Louisiana Branch, 
organized only last year, has maintained its membership of 
fifty, conducted a well attended conference in New Orleans 
on November 18 and 19, and has started a periodic mimeo- 
graphed publication for its members. The older New England 
Branch has been unusually active, has pushed its member- 
ship well above one hundred, and in addition to its annual 
conference held in Boston on March 29, planned and carried 
through four state conferences: Cambridge, October 5; 
New Britain, Connecticut, December 14; Providence, Rhode 
Island, February 1; and at the University of New Hampshire 
on May 3. 

The Zonal Plan idea is perhaps one of the most important 
organizational steps that the Department has undertaken in 
its eighteen years existence. The idea was first proposed in an 
EpUCATIONAL SCREEN editorial in December, 1939, and further 
elaborated in the June issue, 1940. Growing interest led to the 
appointment of a Zonal Committee of the D V I—namely, 
U. S. Burt, Lee W. Cochran, Carleton W. Erickson, Nelson 
L. Greene (Chairman), C. A. Lindstrom, W. T. Powell, Alvin 
B. Roberts—to work out details for presentation at the Mil- 
waukee meeting in June 1940. At the Business Meeting the 
Committee’s tentative proposals for a Zone organization, to- 
gether with an outline draft of changes in the D V I Consti- 
tution and By-Laws needed to cover such zonal organization, 
were approved and the Committee was continued. The Com- 
mittee met in important session at Atlantic City in February, 
1941, which resulted in the “Working Outline for a Zonal 
Organization of the D V I” to be presented at the Boston 
meeting in June, along with a tentative list of 100 nominees 
for the 10 offices in each of the 10 Zones. (A copy of the Work- 
ing Outline For a Zonal Organization is appended to this 
report). Voting on the amendments to put this plan into 
effect will be the most important item of business at the 
Boston meeting. 

Special mention should be made of four committees now 
making specific attacks on problems related to the more effec- 
tive use of visual materials. In collaboration with the Society 
for Curriculum Study the Department is planning a yearbook 
publication to be published in the spring of 1942. F. Dean Mc- 
Clusky, one of the Department’s veteran loyal supporters, is 
Co-Chairman with Edgar Dale, who represents the Society, 
in the planning of this publication. William Wattenberg of 
Chicago .Teachers College is Chairman of the Committee on 
Field Experiences, which is conducting special studies in the 
conduct of excursions and school journeys. They plan to 
report through the pages of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN and through 
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special pamphlets. Following the winter meeting a Committee 
on Teacher Training was appointed with Floyde E. Brooker, 
energetic staff member from the United States Office of 
Education, as chairman. James D. Finn of Colorado State 
College of Education is chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee which has assumed responsibility for providing material 
for the Department pages of the ScrREEN and which plans to 
expand its activities so that through the Committee an in- 
creased number of articles in many magazines may be stimu- 
lated. 


Department Recognizes and Acts Upon Needs 

The Department is energetically meeting its responsibilities. 
3ut the Department recognizes certain basic needs which re- 
main to be fulfilled. In his report to the members, presented 
at the winter meeting, the President briefly summarized three 
important needs of the Department: 

“The Department needs most of all a planned program 
of action. It needs to recognize the problems impeding pro- 
gress in the visual field and to devise a realistic and definite 
program for their solution that can call all of its members 
into cooperative action.” This report with its appended data 
represents a definite response to that defined need. It presents 
a basis for an expanding program of action. 

“The Department needs more members. It needs more 
members because the kind of program that needs to be planned 
will demand participation by larger numbers. The Depart- 
ment needs the greater financial stability that will result 
from increased membership. A particularly significant develop- 
ment in relation to potential future membership and _ the 
stability of the Department is the proposed Zonal Plan. It 
holds out the promise of greatly increased membership and 
raises new organizational leadership problems.” An increase 
in membership of more than fifteen per cent since the February 
meeting indicates that the Department is already well on the 
way toward filling this need. 

“The Department needs the stability that can be given to it 
by an executive secretary, employed at least part time by the 
Department, and a permanent national office. An executive 
secretary would carry on the routine business affairs of the 
Department and eliminate the inefficiencies resulting from a 
complete shift in administration each year. The Zonal Plan 
will make this need greater and may make its fulfillment 
possible.” 

The helpful conference between Mr. H. A. Allan of the 
National Education Association and the Executive Committee 
in Atlantic City did much to clarify potential relationships with 
the N. E. A. and indicated further the desirability of an 
Executive Secretary to carry on many of the Department’s 
functions through the N. E. A. headquarters in Washington. 
A meeting of the Association of School Film Libraries held 
on February 26 in Atlantic City gave a clue to the method 
by which the Department might achieve its objective of em- 
ploying at least part time an executive secretary with head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Since the February meeting, the President has discussed 
the status of the Department further with Mr. Willard E. 
Givens, Secretary of the N. E. A. and with Mr. Allan. He 
also attended a conference called by Dr. George F. Zook, 
President of the American Council on Education. This con- 
ference, also attended by Dr. J. C. Wardlaw, President of the 
Association of School Film Libraries, and Dr. Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr., Director of the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council, was called to clarify the specific function 
of these three related enterprises and to consider the possibilities 
of bringing about a partial fusion of interests which would 
result in a definition of functions and a unified program 
while maintaining the separate identities of the groups con- 
cerned. The present interrelationship of these groups is 
sharply indicated when it is considered that the representatives 
of the three groups concerned, all members of the Department, 
are also on the Board of Directors of the A. S. F. L. 


Here Are Specific Proposals 
It is proposed that the Department of Visual Instruction join 
with the Association of School Film Libraries and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in setting up a Washington office 
for the transaction of the business of these three related groups. 
It is proposed that a person mutually agreeable be selected 
to serve as Director of the American Council on Education’s 
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motion picture activities, Executive Director of the Asso PROGRAM 


tion of School Film Libraries, and Executive Secretary 


the Department of Visual Instruction. Summer Meeting of the 
It is proposed that Charles F. Hoban, Jr., be appoint Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A. 

ee antes ie eee et ae ee Boston, June 30, July 1 and 2, 1941 | 

for the year beginning July 1, 1941. | 
It is proposed that the following outlines of the Responsib Monday. June 30 | 

ities < Services to be rformed b ie Exe tive Secretar 

Se aide tor S caaae oe oe aie 9:00 A. M Copley Square Hotel, Puritan Room — 


I. The Executive Secretary would perform the duties of Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
the Secretary-Treasurer as outlined in Article III, S 


“aoe First SESSION 
tion 3, of the By-Laws of the Department 


tan Garcctesy Tercuet dail he chacend with th 1:45 P. M. Public Latin Hall — Joint Meeting with 
following duties and responsibilities Department of Secondary Teachers. 
(Ten duties of the Secretary-Treasurer are printes THEME: Wuart Lies AHEAD For SECONDARY 


in full in the Constitution and By-laws, and are 7 
EDUCATION ¢ 


therefore merely summarized here (1) Advise 

members of meetings and mail mimeographed p1 3:15 P. M. Public Latin School, Room 226 

rr: aC wo weeks 1 advance 2 , cord "] ] lop ; 
gram to eat h tw veeks in advan ) Ke ep re if hat are the Most Promising Developments in the 


of meetings. (3) Keep record of memberships, notif i. 
scnual yp] , 7 ony wr woe 
of exication, collect dues, inoue member card Visual Field for Secondary Teachers: 


(4) Keep record of receipts and expenditures. (5) Presiding : Paul C. Reed. 

Prepare printed forms and stationery. (6) Conduct V uw Mati rials and Equipment — Henry kK. Childs, 
membership — = supply Cond of Consti- Supervisor Visual Education, Providence. 

tution to each new member. (/) Conduct annua V/ ’ rycys . r Tr: , 

Vore Effective Utiliz ) Ss J rials — 3 
election. (8) Make all disbursements. (9) Prepar ore Ljj e a ation of U isual Vaterials — Anna 
annual report and proceedings for publication. (10 M. Dean, East Boston High School. 

Prepare financial report for Auditing Committee (sing a Camera to Bring the World into the Classroom 
( Note There are a few revisions in this statement of | Yonald A. Eldridge, Director Audio-Visual Edu- 


duties proposed as a part of the group of amendment 


cation, New Haven. 
which will be voted upon at the 1941 Summer Meet 


ing to put the Zonal Plan into operation SECOND SESSION — DINNER CONFERENCE 
II. The Executive Secretary would be the liaison officer 6:00 P. M. Copley Square Hotel, Puritan Room — 
between the Department and the National Educatio For those specifically interested in the administrative 
Association. He would work out with the N. E. A. pr -h] f i : : 
Puen problems of visual instruction. 
cedures that would enlist N. E. A. assistance in carryins 
out duties 2, 3, 4, and 8 as listed above Tuesday July 1 
ver * a ‘ ¢ 4 ad 
ITT. The Executive mecretary would aid in. the planning 
of the program for the two national mterences and THIRD SESSION LUNCHEON CONFERENCE 
1 8 SS ee ae the Zones 12:30 P. M. Copley Square Hotel, Venetian Room 
’ The Executive Secretary would maintain § service 1 ais : : y aes 5 
sek: = Presiding: Abraham Krasker, Director Division of 
tacts with other Departments and organizations afhili ? — : : gy ‘ z s 
ated with the N. E. A. to aid them whenever thei: Feaching Aids, Boston l[ niversity, School of 
problems relate to the visual field This would include Education. 
advising in the planning of conference programs ani nriching the Social Studies —John R. Fitzgerald, 
in pre paration of vearbooks and othe r pul IC tions | ligh Scho i]. \\ etherstield. Conn. 
V. The Executive Secretary would counse with 1 é ie . ; 
appointed committees of the Department, such as th Yound Slide Films for Classroom Use Jerome 
Committee on Teacher Training, Yearbook Committe: Rulon, Harvard | niversity. 
Committee on Field Experiences, et nd aid them i Discussion 
; executing the ir programs as . \nnual Business Meeting. 
VI. The Executive secretary would aid the Editorial Cor ' 
mittee in (a) the publication of magazine articles for th« Wednesday, July 2 
general promotion of the visual field, and in (b) the 
publication of mimeographed and printed monograp! 9:00 A. M. Copley Square Hotel, Puritan Room — 
: P S hat will help i iiring teachers in their 2 ee > . a 
and manuals that will help inquiring tea ! Meeting of the Executive Committee. 
understanding of visual education and help them in the 
solution of their problems. FOURTH SESSION 
VII. The Executive Secretary would confer with the Pres 
vile sai air ci thei : a : ‘ ee . lenatic Q 
ident and Executive Committee on ways in w Sitio F.. m Copley Square Hotel, Venetian Room 
the Department can be of most service to its members THEME: VISUAL INSTRUCTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
He would take an activ = 2 See & (fifteen minute reports ) 
executing the total program of the Department ; 
, ba 5 , . Dae 
It is proposed that this report, when wpproved bv. th Pre siding: Paul C. Reed. 
Executive Committee of the Department, be respe tfully sul MIT Assistance that Teachers Need — Donald B. 
— to Mr. Willard E. Givens, Secretary, and Mr. H. A Grover, High School, Hanover, N. H. 
Allan, Business Manager of the National Education Associ ] re : 
Organizing the Visual Program in the School — How- 
tion, with the request that they : : tha 
l. Give their approval to this understanding ard A. Smith, High School, Milton, Mass. 
2. Lend the active support of the National Educatior Opportunities For Teacher Training— James RR. 
Association to the successful fruition of the program at Brewster, Harvard Film Service. 
: plan here outlin , Visual Instruction In A Medium Size School System — 
3. Provide clerical assistance in carrving on the routi \] | Pp o-F ll, B | M hus is 
business of the Department Martha F. Farwell, broc xton, J assac lusetts. 
4. Set up financial and accounting procedures that w The New England Education Film Association—A Co- 
safeguard the funds of the Department operativ Enterprise—R. Haven Falconer, Dart- 
5 rz ‘ 9 or 19 - 1942 for the Jepartment 
5. Draw up a budget { 1941 - 1942 Depart mouth College. 


in consultation with the American Council on Educatior 
and the Association of School Film Libraries that will a . 
implement this plan Che Audience. 


Evaluation Of Visual Instruction In New England — 
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Official Membership Roster - Department of Visual Instruction 


Adams, E. D.............Elyria, Ohio Elliott, G. M Oakvale. W. Va Lewis, K Ss , 
’ jott, G. M..... . W. Va. , K........St. Petersburg, Fla. § » 2 is 
Admin. Library....Pittsburgh, Pa. Elliot, Keith, Battle Creek, Mich. Lewis, L. Eau Claire, Wis. iene M. L Nashville, ‘Teme: 
Akins, L. M... Washington, D.C.  aaengg Rhed gd Indiana, Pa. Lightfoot, G. Detroit, Mich. Shepherd, LaE. Lakewood, 0. 
Albertson, C. E. Cincinnati, Ohio Files. Raloh FE _. Diego, Cal. Liming, S. O., Yellow Springs. O. Sherman, M. Cincinnati, O. 
Albino, Louis Sidney, N. Y. Findi. B. “ range, N. J. Lindstrom, C. A. Wash., D. C. Shreve, R., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
All c. Cc Luck. Wi indiay, A....Los Angeles, Cal. Linville, R. B Lafayette, Ind Skaggs, D. A Mes Ari 
eman, C. C.................Luck, Wis. Finn, James D.... Greeley, Colo. : . ; ; ‘ eee, De An..... esa, Ariz. 
Allen, H. B. Morgantown,W.Va. Fischer, E. E oh in pena _— - a by — — Marian, Duluth, Minn. 
aithenes, A. BD. Detroit, Mich. a oo ° . gan, C. C. arbondale, . Smith, W. D. Tempe, Ariz. 
American Lib. Assn. Chicago, III. Seahes. OS. bocth a Long, A. L., Nacogdoches, Tex. Snodgrass, M. H....Cincinnati, O. 
Anderson, O. S. Fargo, N.D. Fr is. C , Long, John J. Loudonville, O. Springman, B. T. 
Archer, C. P., Minneapolis, Minn. ancis, C. B....Indianapolis, Ind. Lowry, Antoinette, Columbus, O. Binghamton, N. Y 
Archibald, W. F...... Kilgore, Tex. oem gg Ms Ni een Mich. MacHarg, J. B.....Rochester, N. Y. Starnes, W. Gayle, Lexington, Ky. 
—~ 7 re. > Freydl, C pen omy % a, - = oo bag State College Chico, Cal. 
stell, uis pcrsosess SE RRRM, 4 : ack, elen A. ton, , State Normal Univ....N 1, Il. 
Arnholt, W. L., Bellevue, Ohio Gambach, J. C. Peoria, Ill. Maddock, W. H., Rochester, N. Y. State Teachers — 
Aughinbaugh, B. A. Columbus, 0. —— i Cleveland, O. |§ Mahan, Bruce E., Iowa City, Ia. Kearney, Neb. 
Auvil, G. G., Princeton, W. Seates a cnr. Can. Mahnke, C. F. Des ne Ia. Milwaukee, Wis 
Backus, A. Indianapolis, Ind. ege March, O. J. Cleveland. O. S Diero. Cal. 
Baleom,A.G. New Providence.N.J. Ginko Nashville, Tenn. = Maynard, Mrs. B. Orlando, Fla. nan tae ind 
Bancroft, E.. Battle Creek, Mich. Glanankt Fr age peer ag slewnen, Amelia o Lai _ Steinhauer, M. H., Millersville, Pa. 
Barden, C. M. La Rue, Ohio “ - + Giendale, Val. eola, L. K. eveland, U. ~ a fast Cleve 
Bardy, Joseph... Philadelphia, Pa. Gnaedinger, W. G., Pullman, Wash. Mesick, R. O...Kalamazoo. Mich. + ecg Rea oy . woman, ©. 
Barr, H. L. Morgantown W.Va. Goette, W. L.....Gainesville, Fla. McChesney, P...Sacramento, Cal. : Indianapolis Tn 
Beal, B. oO. Tacoma, Wash. —, M. L. Waco, Tex. McCoy, BE. BE. Geneva, Ill. Strother, s PP. Covington, vo. 
Beaumont Motion Picture zorow, F. F. Tacoma, Wash. McIntire, Geo., Michigan City, Ind. Stuart Robinson Sch., Blackey, Ky. 
Council ............Beaumont, Tex. Gray, Rebecca, Washington, D. C. Mclsaac, J. S. Beaver Falls, Pa. Ss thout, W. E....Mayw Til 
: Greene, Nelson L...... Chi Tl taley. Hii 5 ; oO at aloe mga a> aywood, : 
Beebe, Ralph E.... Naperville, Ill. cago, . McKinley, High S. Canton, O. Gwitnete, Mast. ce a Gt 
~ ingle, Earl..Los Angeles, Cal. 
Beer, Carl R. Buckhannon, W.Va. Gregory, W. M......Cleveland, Ohio McMullan, D. S. Quebec, Can. Sylvia, Sister M.....Scranton, Pa 
= RS * 1: Smee W. Va. ns D., by te 9 — McMullen, R. F., Loudonville, O. Tate, George B. Dayton. Ohio 
erisford, H. E.  R. J. . fomah, Wis. McRoy, Paul F... Houston, Tex. Temby, J..... Lake Stevens, Wash 
Barboursville, W. Va. Hahn, Christine, Milwaukee, Wis. McNabb, H. E. Albany, Ga. Tewinkel J M : Pater Nea Wash. 
Bert, Reese E. Modesto, Cal. Hale, Ralph Oceanside, Cal. McTavish, C. L. Altoona, Pa. Themes, A.............Tempe, Aris. 
Blackburn, M. Evansville, Ind. Hal’s Camera Shop, Medford, Ore. Michigan Normal College Theuvet. G. I huherst. ©. 
Blakeslee, J., Binghamton, N. Y. Hamilton, George... Meadville, Pa. Ypsilanti, Mich. ema Bement edit Cale 
Bonwell, W. A., Wichita, Kan. Hamilton, H. F. Findlay, O. Midkiff, Frank Honolulu Ti in, es ueblo, Colo. 
’ ° ’ . i = ierney, H. M. Alturas, Cal. 
Bowen, Weed Cc. Albeny, N.Y. ee Aaate =" Salem, — Miller, C. K. Dover, O. Tesiner, J. E Atietewn Ba 
rayton, bs etroit, Mich. ansen, J. E. adison, is. Miller, W. C. Bedford, O. ; > “eel ea 
Brice, Ethel E...... Youngstown, O. Harden, J. T., Elon College, N. C. Mills, T. H. Welcome, N. C. — mal M., Regina, Sask. 
Bricker, D. A.......Cincinnati, O. Harshfield, H. W., Columbus, O. Milner, C. F. Chapel Hill, N. C. ; St. Albans, W. Va 
Brooker, F. E. Washington. D.C. Hart, Gardner L...Oakland, Cal. Mitchell, T. W.......Duluth, Minn. Trolinger, Lelia... Boulder, Colo. 
Brumbaugh, D. ......... Swink, Colo. Hart, Wm. G. Columbus, O. Moorhouse, M., New Concord, O. T L RB F ~veanerv nL 
Burdick, H. O...... Alfred, N.Y. Haworth, H. H..... Pasadena. Cal. Morgan, Sue Cleveland, O. } mens M. E. ‘tochingtea c 
Burke, H. A. Kearney, Neb. Hayes, Daisy Chicago, IIl. Motola, V. T., Patterson, N. J. an sk hk Ve 
Burke, Mrs. H. F. Rome, N.Y. Hayward, J. R....Westfield, N. J. Muerman, J. C., Stillwater, Okla. Prenen J . Blood ” Chi se 
Bosbe, J. W. San Francisco, Cal. a Frances Richmond, Cal. Musgrave, Dr. P. Trasel, om DuBois. a, 
urt, U. S. Corvallis, Ore. ealey, Hazel Milwaukee, Wis. Huntington, W. Va. a a ren ig eal 
Button, E. T., McConelsville, O. Heer, A. L. Kent, Ohio National Col. of Ed., Evanston, III. second garg - er o 
Byrne, A. Glick Los Angeles, Cal. Heinaman, F. S.... Edinboro, Pa. Nault, E. Detroit, Mich. Seles & Meith Columbus. Obic 
Cain, M. E. Davenport, Ia. Henderson, H.A., Indianapolis, Ind. lel C. E. Rochelle, Tex. aegis ee ~ 00 SAS D, nag 
; : Nelson, C. E Univ. ef Georgia Athens, Ga 
California State Henning, Vera Toledo, O. Nelson, C. W. Hayward, Cal. Sate. of iedienien areca 9 
Library . Sacramento, Cal. Hicks, Samuel, Pearl River, N. Y. Nelson, Paul C., Menomonie, Wis. Unie. of Hawai Honolulu 
Capital University....Columbus, O. Higgins, G. El Paso, Tex. N Winifred Sar htig - 
ay . - Newman, inifre Univ, of Houston .. Houston, Tex 
Carley, Verna, College Park, Md. Hoban, C. F.....Washington, D. C. Charleston, W. Va. Tube. f K ; he, 
Carlin, K. L., Miami Beach. Fla. Hoke, E. Muncie, Ind. _N. Y. State Lib... Albany, N. Y. er. « Revees....Lawrense, Dam. 
Carroll, John S. San Diego, Cal. Holland, B. F. Austin, Tex. Nichols Inter. Sch., Evanston, III. COs SE SD: SS. KEN. 
Cawelti, Donald... Winnetka, III. Holliday, E. F. Regina, Can. Noel, F. W., Sante Barbara, Cal. Univ. of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 
Chandler, — ; sora, 23. salingee. J. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. O’Donnell. G. H. R.....Troy, N. Y. Upperman, H. L.... Baxter, Tenn. 
as utherfor oneycutt, A., Chapel Hill, N. C. Ohio State Univ... Columbus, O. Van Aller, H. H. 
pen — “ wegen. Minn. Howse, Charles... Florence, Ala. Olander, H. T.... Pittsburgh, Pa. Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 
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= re F. Princeton, W.Va. : ra : ’ a =. _- Vance, Charles A., Columbus, Ohio 
' : Jensen, H. B., Minneapolis, Minn. Payne, A. L. Greeley, Colo. 4 - ‘ , 
Coie, O. Boise, Ida. peter : : eS ‘ 34.3 AP > Vassar Schools Vassar, Mich. 
Coles y Cincinnati, Ohi Jensen, H. R., Minneapolis, Minn. Pedagogical Lib., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colgate “ai re me Tex. Jensen, J. H....Aberdeen, S. Dak. Pelikan, M. Lakewood, O. Vernor, P. H. Rockford, Il. 
Com. High School... a ill. —- na Ss a Fla. Pellett, R. C., Kalamazoo, Mich. Viemeister, E. H. 
7 = , ohnson, G. F., State College, Pa. P ingt Fred. Des Moines, Ia. Prospect Park, N. J. 
Connor, R nen : , ‘ ennington, Fred, Des Moines, la . 
Cook. G. i? ree ner ag — 5 see | N. 7 eee Minn. Persing, Ellis C. ' Cleveland, 0. Waggoner, a Cie Elgin, Ill. 
Cook, Lloyd A....Columbus, 0. ohnston, J. Vleveland, O. Peters, Rupert. Kansas City, Mo. Wagner, Paul B. 
Cooper, Lewis B.. Lubbock, Tex. — a ~~. = Union, S. C. Peterson, G..... Washington, D. C. N. Syracuse, N. Y. 
s, Mrs. G. W. Phila. Health Council. Phila., Pa. Wagner, W. S... Montpelier, Ohio 
By ae ae . Santa Monica, Cal. Powell, ie. J. = teacenent, Tex. Walker, H. H. ccaaiin eames 
Craig, W. G., Bowling Green. Ky. Jordan, S. M. Powell, W. T. El Paso, Tex. Walter, M. E. Dallas, Tex 
Crane, A. H. Marion, ‘Ohio Carmel by-the-Sea, Cal. Pratt, M. W...East Moline, IIl. Walton, H. L., Garden City, Kan. 
Crawford, E. W. Montclair, N.J. — 4. _ ao oa * ha agg C. H. << “aes Ill. Ward, Owen W., Garland, Utah 
Creative Ed. Soc., Mankato, Minn. ee woe zoo, Mich. Radio Transcription Co. Ward, W. H. Columbia, S. C. 
Cronenberger, M., ee le - Kalal, Vera M. Pender. Nebr. Hollywood, Cal. Wardlaw, J. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Cross, C. L. Normal, III. Kelly, Fred E., State College, Pa. Rakestraw, Boyd B., Berkeley, Cal. Wattenberg, W. W., Chicago, IIl. 
Crum, J. M. Seattle, Wash. Kent State College... Kent, Ohio Ramseyer, L. L...... Bluffton, Ohio Wayland, L. E. Moberly, Mo. 
Crumb, Myer L. Kerman, Cal. Kerstetter, N. California. Pa. Reagan, C. R. Atlanta, Ga. Weedon, Vivian Wilmette, Il. 
Cunningham, F. #., Florence. Als. Kinder, Jas. Pittsburgh, Pa Reed, Paul C.... Rochester, N. Y. Wendt, Paul R., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Elkins, H. M. Hollywood, Cal. Lewis, J. H.... Princeton, N. J. Sellers, O. E. Akron, C. Bashkowitz, Mrs. P. Brooklyn 
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Berg. Mrs. E. L. N.Y. C. 
Boecker, Alexander N. Y. C. 
Bowmar, Stanley oe re 
Bray, J. R. BR. F.C. 
Briner, George C. Maspeth 
Brodshaug, Melvin N. Y. C. 
Burns, Suzette Brooklyn 
Chapin School Se 
Clifford, Wm. m. 2G. 
Cohen, Dr. Frances nN. 2. C. 
Com. en Scientific Aids., N.Y. C. 
Conger, H. G. ie Be Ge 
Cook, Dorothy N. ¥. C. 
Cooper, L. C. Floral Park 
Crittenden, Harold C. Armonk 
Cummingham, M. D., Staten ee 
Danaher, Alice N. 
Doane, Donald C. N. = 
Donovan, Esther Garden Gity 
Eichel, C. G. Brooklyn 
Ellis, Don Carlos Garden City 
Ferguson, B. W. Jersey City 
Flanley, M. G. Pes as Ge 
Ganz, Wm. J. N. Y. C. 
Garrison, Jane W. Brooklyn 


Gates, G. M. Valley Stream 
Geldin, Myron Brooklyn 
Gray, H. A. Long Island City 
Greenwald, Alma Larchmont 
Gunnell, F. E., W. New Brighton 
Gutlohn, Walter O., Inc., N.Y. C. 


Haight, Eric H. N. Y. C. 
Hamilton, J. S. MN. ¥.¢C. 
Healey, Gertrude M. N. Y. C. 
Hessberg, Lena N. Y. C 
Hochheimer, Rita Brooklyn 


Jansen, W. Brooklyn 
Jenkins, John J. Bronxville 
Johnson, W. M., Jr. Woodhaven 


Katz, Elias N. Y. ( 
Keliher, Alice is as, 
Kennedy, Mary A. Breoklyn 
Knowlton, D. C. N. ¥.€C. 
Levinson, Gigi, No. Valley Stream 
Lichtman, Frieda N. ¥.C 
Loughran, G. A. N. Y. 
Mann, Paul B. N. Y. 
McClusky, F. D. Se arboroueh 
McKeown, M. J. N..¥.¢ 
Mereness, D. E. Forest Hills 
Moore, E. C. Hempste ad 
Morris, R. N. Y. 
Mulqueen, Marie A. N. Y. c 
O’Gorman, Mrs. D. NW. ¥.:C 
Post, H. A. N.Y.C 
Ramsey, Grace Fisher N. Y.C 
Rauch, Celia Brooklyn 
Reilly, E. J. N. Y.C 
Rockefeller Foundation N.Y. C 
Ross, Herman i F 
Rothschild, John N.Y 
Rubenstein, L. M. “wnat 
Salit, M. Brooklyn 
Sheerin, E. M. Brooklyn 
Simpson, M. L. Brooklyn 
Stanforth, R. Roslyn Heights 
Steiner, Fredericka N. Y. C. 
Stewart, E. G. Ne Be Gs 
Stolper, C. J. Mm. 2. 
Theobald, John N. ¥.C 
Trace, Chas. T. Brooklyn 
Waldron, Vica N. ¥. ¢. 
Whitney, Harold A. x. YC 
Williamson, Pauline N. Y. C. 
Willmott, J. N. Garden City 
Wulff, Adolph Arthur N. Y. C. 
Young, Isabel om A 
Zehrung, George mw. 3. 
New England Branch 
Allard, Dorothy Reading, Mass. 


Austin, E. L. Providence, R. I. 
Austin, W. Scott... Quincy, Mass. 


Barr, H. Sharon, Mass. 
Bassett, Roscoe Danbury, Conn. 
Berube, W. Pawtucket, R. I. 


Bickford, Gladys Lynn, Mass. 
Brauner, J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brewster, J. R., Cambridge, Mass. 
Bridgham, E... Wallingford, Conn 
Brown, Elizabeth 
West Medford, Mass. 
Brown, S. W. Stamford, Conn. 
Buckingham, B. Brighton, Mass. 
Canfield, B. R., Babson Pk., Mass 
Carder, F. Boston, Mass. 
Cherman, H. R. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Child, E. D. Greenwich, Conn. 
Childs, H. E. Providence R. I. 
Christiansen, F. Wollaston, Mass. 
Cook, Burton New Haven, Conn. 
Couch, W. H... New Haven, Conn 
Couey, Fred Storrs Conn. 
Darling, W. S., Groveland, Mass. 
Dion, Paul Southbridge, Mass. 
Dyar, E. J. Holyoke, Mass. 
Dyer, Raymond Clinton, Mass. 
Ebner, Albert... Thomaston, Conn. 
Eldridge, D. New Haven, Conn. 


Erickson, C. W. Greenfield, Mass. 
Falconer, R. H., Hanover, N. H 
Farwell, Martha, Brockton, Mass. 
Finklestein, R., Waterbury, Conn 
Finch, Hardy Greenwich, Conn. 
Foberg, A. New Britain, Conn 
Galper, A. S. Salem, Mass 
Galvin, Alfarata, Rockville, Conn. 
Gamel, Oscar. Springfield, Mass. 
Garrity, Helen Boston, Mass. 
Gillis, Wm. E., East Haven, Conn. 
Goodman, L. S., Springfield, Mass 
Hawkins, J Boston, Mass 
Hayden, A. H. 

North Reading, Mass 
Haywood, C. V., Greenwich, Conn 
Herbert, A. A., Hartford, Conn. 
Hetherington, S. Dunbury, Conn 
Hitchcock, H. A.., Elmwood, Conn. 
Hudson, K. Quincy, Mass 
James, Mrs. K., New Haven, Conn. 
Johnson, E. R., S. Braintree, Mass 
Johnson, W. G....Hartford, Conn 
Kampel, E. Hartford, Conn. 
Krasker, Abraham...Boston, Mass. 
LeMaire, H. J. Malden, Mass. 
Love, A. W. Worcester, Mass. 
Lutes, O. S. Orono, Maine 
Lyon, L. Wilton, Conn 
Manter, Mildred E. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Mather, Kirtley, Cambridge, Mass 
Mathes, S. W....Terryville, Conn 
McDaniel, Nettie. Beverly, Mass 


Morrison, M. Belmont, Mass 
Morse, M. E. Malden, Mass. 
Moyer, Jas. A. Boston, Mass. 


Mulville, Claire, Greenwich, Conn 
Nangle, K. Louise, Lynn, Mass 
Nasbik, H. P. Durham, N. H 
Neal, Garland Holbrook, Mass. 
Northcott, J. W. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
O’Neil, Richard F., Boston, Mass. 
Palmer, H. Jewett City, Conn. 
Payne, N...Newton Center, Mass 
Peterson, C. Newtonville, Mass 
Plimpton, B. F. 

Framingham Center, Mass. 
Pottle, A. M. Lee, Me 
Prior, E. R. Jewett City, Conn 
Pyne, Lee E.... Willimantic, Conn 
Read, J. G. Providence, R. I 
Riani, Alfred Marlboro, Mass. 
Roberts, T., E. Pembroke, Mass 
Roginson, C. A....Belmont, Mass 


Roghaar, G. H. 3oston, Mass 
Roy, G. M. Valley Falls, R. I 
Rummel, Paul sraintree, Mass 
Sabel, R. G. Plainville, Conn. 
Sawyer, E. R. Orange, Ma 

Scott, Walter E., Hingham, Mass 
Shaw, H. North Carver, Mass 


Smith, Donald W., Durham, N. H 
Smith, Florence 
West Hartford, Conn 
Smith, Howard A... Quincy, Mass. 
Smith. R. B. sellows Fall, Vt. 
Stout, Ralph. Springfield, Mass 
Sturtevant, M. A. 
Shrewsbury, Mass 
Swift, Arthur F... Amherst, Mass 


Talcott, M. Norwich, Conn. 
Timbie, C...West Newton, Ma 
Twichell, L. M. Malden, Ma 


Van Dusen, E. B. Quincy, Mass. 
Wallace, Earle, Franklin, Mass 
Webster, F. Springfield, Mas 
Wheeler, E. F. Bristol, Conn 
Whitworth, E. W. 

New Haven, Conn 
Wyman, R. Westfield, Ma 
Young, R. Newton Center, Mas 


Louisiana Branch 


Allen High School New Orlean 


Armstrong, D. G. Ruston 
Atkins, R. W. Homer 
Avery, Wm. J. Natchitoches 
Barrett, Ellen T. New Orleans 
Behrman, H. S. New Orleans 
Best, C. New Orleans 
Bostick, Lucille New Orlean 
Bryson, R. Shreveport 
Capraro, Rose New Orlean 
Castell, Rev. New Orlean 
Cawthon, Ardis Natchitoche 
Colton School New Orleans 


Ringgold 
Shreveport 


Cook, Mrs. Carmen 
Copeland, Palma 


Danner, E. L. New Orleans 
deColigny, C. G. Port Sulphur 
Delaney, J. M. Pineville 
Dicharry, B. J. Lutcher 
Doerr, Loretta New Orleans 
Durham, A. W. Oakdale 


Ewing, J. G. & Sons 
Baton Rouge and New Orlear 
Fehrenbach, M. New Orleans 
Gaines, E. C. Lake Charles 
Griffith, P. H. 


University 
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Henson, C. C. New Orleans 
Hinrichs, Amy New Orleans Membership-Distribution 
Hirsch, Joel M. Alexandria by States 
Hynes Pre-Voc. Sch. New Orleans Ala. 3 Nev. 0 
Irion, M. C. Baton Rouge Ariz. 4 N. H. 3 
Kinman, Hester Choudrant Ark. 0 N. J. 22 
Kluchin, J. P. New Orleans Cal. 34 N. M. 0 
Landry, E. J. Hahnville Colo. 6 Mm. Fs 103 
Lea, H. New Orleans Conn. 35 N. C. 10 
La. Poly, Institute Ruston Dela. 0 N. D. 2 
Lynch, James Percy Ruston Fla. 9 Ohio 69 
Marshall, Donald ..New Orleans Ga. 4 Okla. 2 
McClendon, W. C. Crowley Ida. 2 Ore. 3 
McDonogh High School ll. 33 Pa. 26 
New Orleans Ind. 6 &.E 5 
McDonogh, No. 11 School Ia. 27 §. Cc. 2 
New Orleans Kan. 6 s. D 1 
McDuff, Ena Chase Ky. 6 Tenn. 8 
Michelet, L. New Orleans Te 57 Tex ‘ 18 
Miller, G. E. Natchitoches Me. 2 Utah ° 
Mount, R. H. Ruston Md. 1 Vt 1 
Neal, Paul J. Neville = sel 59 Va. 4 
O’Neal, Bernice Ruston Mich. 23 Wash 9 
Peters High 8S. New Orleans Mi z 14 Ww t Va 15 
Rabouin Memorial Miss.” 0 Wis. si 13 
School New Orleans Mo. Wee 
Rodgers, Myrtle Monroe Mo, 4 T "a 1 
Ruffo, J. New Orleans a 0 D. Cc. 2 
Smith, Anna Greene Ruston oe 4 sia 11 
Tubre, B. Alexandria Canada 4 
Walker, Perry New Orleans Total 662 
Werner, Angeline...New Orleans (This list represents the 
Wright, H. S. New Orleans membership as on 
Youngs, Olga New Orleans May 20, 1941) 
Zernott, G. A. Lafayette 











Notes from the Field 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council, a cooperative 
organization of all institutions of higher learning and 
several civic organizations interested in educational 
broadcasting in the Rocky Mountain region, has an- 
nounced a new development in the field of audio-visual 
education. Through the Council Committee on the Use 

Radio Programs and Transcriptions by Schools, a 
plan has been set up to distribute approximately 300 
electrical radio programs to schools 
in the Rocky Mountain region. 

The Committee obtained the cooperation of Miss 
Lelia Trolinger and the University of Colorado Film 
Library to act as a distributing agency. Distribution 
will be handled on a cost basis. The library will con- 
sist of all the American School of the Air transcrip- 
tions for this year, made available by Radio Station 
KLZ of Denver, one group of NBC recordings, ob- 
tained from Station KOA, Denver, and a large group 
of programs produced by institutions who are members 
of the Council. 


ranscriptions of 


The Rocky Mountain Radio Council itself was a pio- 
neering enterprise, and this cooperative transcription 
library marks still another step forward in better utili- 
zation of auditory materials. 

a A 


Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Director, Educational De- 
partment of the RCA Manufacturing Company at Cam- 
den, New Jersey, was the featured speaker at the meet- 
ing of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of 
the Georgia Education Association in Augusta on Fri- 
day afternoon, April 11. The complete program for 
the audio-visual department meeting appears in the 
\pril, 1941, issue of the Georgia Education Journal, or 
copies may be obtained upon request from the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 


\ series of demonstration-lectures on the application 
of various types of modern audio-visual aids to edu- 
cation, will be delivered during June and July by 
Mr. Dent to conferences of educators in Texas, 
Oregon, Utah, Oklahoma, and North Carolina. En- 

(Concluded on page 264) 
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The Educational Screen 


A New Source of Visual Material for 
Teaching the History of Art 


F THE many types of course instruction which 
rely to a considerable degree upon illustrative 
material, classes in the history of art through- 

out the ages, as taught in schools, colleges and mu- 
seums, are probably the most dependent upon the vis- 
ual resources of slides and photographs. Appreciation 
of art can only be fostered by direct contact with orig- 
inal works of art or good reproductions of them. It is 
true that school children have often been told 
in considerable detail about the Madonnas of Raphael 
without being shown illustrations of the paintings them- 
selves, and it is this illogical approach which must be 
supplanted by true visual education. 

The perfected techniques of modern science offer 
new opportunities in the field of education : for example, 
color photography has only recently reached full ma- 
turity and the subject presents a direct challenge 
to educators. The majority of art courses deal with 
fundamental principles: beginners are confronted with 
unfamiliar objects and paintings which they must con- 
vert from visual images into a mental record. Only 
rarely will the students be able to see the original 
works of art. If they can be shown full color slides 
of the material they will receive an infinitely richer 
impression than can be obtained from the conventional 
black and white slides. They have no background of 
experience which will enable them to supply the proper 
colors with which to fill in the areas of black and white 
projected on the screen by the conventional slide. 
Where students have been shown color slides of works 
of art their attention has been greatly heightened and 
their interest in the course itself much enhanced. 

About two years ago several people engaged in teach- 
ing the history of art began to discuss the possible 
methods by which color slides could be made available 
to educational institutions throughout the country. 
There seemed to be a positive advantage in the idea 
of establishing an organization to do such work whose 
program would be determined by the actual needs of 
the schools and museums themselves. Such an organi- 
zation could produce exactly the type of material most 
useful in teaching and might be able to establish a stand- 
ard of color recording against which the quality of 
color slides made by commercial organizations could be 
checked. The project would produce standard (3% x4 
inch) size lantern slides and in addition make a special 
effort to encourage smaller institutions to build up col- 
lections of the relatively new and much less expensive 
2x2 inch (35 mm.) size slides. 

The outgrowth of such discussions was the organiza- 
tion of a non-profit association called “Color Slides 
Cooperative’, near the end of the year 1939. The pro- 
ject is independent of direct connection with any single 
institution or scholarly group and is responsible solely 
to its member institutions. The Cooperative now has 
one hundred and thirty such members who comprise 
museums, institutes, secondary schools and the art de- 
partments of colleges and universities throughout the 
United States and in Hawaii, Canada and Cuba. New 


DONALD N. WILBER 
McCormick Hall, Princeton, New Jersey 


members are constantly joining the Cooperative and 
inquiries about the nature and program of the project 
are welcomed. 

The color slides produced by the Cooperative are 
sold only to members. Because of definite restrictions 
placed upon the distribution of such slides by the owners 
of the works of art from which they are made, private 
individuals cannot be accepted as members of the Co- 
operative at the present time. Membership costs $/ 
which includes the privilege of purchasing slides and 
also a permanent subscription to the printed Bulletin 
of the project which describes current activity and sup- 
plies information pertinent to the problems of slide 
collections and their use. Members who purchase slides 
in quantity receive dividends in the form of free slides 
and it is anticipated that the value of such dividends 
will equal the cost of membership in a period of less 
than two years. The invaluable support which turned 
the tentative plans of the Cooperative into a working 
reality has come from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in the form of two grants totalling $7000. Gen 
eral policy is controlled by an Executive Committee: 
C. Rufus Morey of Princeton University is chairman 
of this committee whose members include teachers of 
art history in the New York area. 

Color slides are made in both the 2 x 2 inch and the 
usual 314 x4 inch sizes: the former sells for .75 each 
and the latter for $1.40 each. The slides are mounted 
Kodachrome film transparencies and the most impor- 
tant thing to be noted is that they are made only by 
direct color photography of original works of art and 
are never taken from color prints or color reproduction. 

Every effort is made to produce slides of subject 
matter essential to the teaching of general courses on 
the history of art. This program is carried out in two 
ways. One section of it has to do with the successive 
production of complete sets numbering approximately 
fifty slides: these sets are designed to be directly adapt- 
able to the average type of general survey course. 
About four such sets will be made each year and a 
single set will record either an historical period of art, 
a museum collection, or a particularly noteworthy tem- 
porary exhibition. The first set, which was issued last 
October, was composed of fifty slides of paintings in 
The Frick Collection of New York City. The slides 
were made from master transparencies in the posses 
sion of the Collection and about 3200 of them were 
purchased by our members. The subject matter in 
cluded world famous pictures by such masters as 
Duccio, Fra Filippo Lippi, Bellini, Titian, Veronese, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, El Greco, Van Dyck and Rey- 
nolds and many others. The second set represents thirty- 
nine of the paintings shown at the ‘Masterpieces of 
Art” exhibition held at the 1940 New York World’s 
Fair and includes pictures of the Renaissance and Mod- 
ern period including notable work by Tiepolo, Poussin, 

(Continued on page 265) 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


42a 


—<Divihion of Cas 


Announcing 


A NATION WIDE SERVICE 


with a 


$100 MEMBERSHIP PLAN 


which reduces the usual film 
rental charges one half 


Details of $100 Membership Pian 


l. It offers a school, school system, or institution $200 
worth of rental charges in accordance with the following 
list prices as adopted by “NEEFA”, (The New England 
Educational Film Association.) 


Regular Rental Charges 


One day Twodays One week 

NN ss Yo acess pale aide $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 

ee 1.50 2.25 3.00 

Technicolor films ........ 3.00 4.50 6.00 
Industrial and U. S. Govern- 

ment films (per subject)... .50 to 1.00 

Lantern slides (per set)....  .50 75 1.00 

Per Record 
Educational Recordings ...  .30 15 60 


2. Under this plan films may be booked for any length of 
time in accordance with the listed charges. 


3. All of the Departments in a school, or the schools in a 
school system may be served under this plan. 


4. A wide choice of material is made possible. The library 
of motion pictures, lantern slides and educational re- 
cordings contains materials for teachers of: Art, Biology, 
Current Events, Chemistry, Physics, General Science, 
Guidance, Occupations, Physical Education, Sports, His- 
tory, Geography, Civics, Nature Study, and Elementary 
Science. 


5. The library contains materials suitable for the primary 
grades, elementary grades, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and colleges. 


6. This plan has no time limitation. You may use the 
service to the full extent of the $200 credit regardless 
of how long it takes. 


~] 


Printed catalogues of available films are furnished to 
the members of the service. 


Visit the BOSTON UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF TEACHING 
AIDS while attending the N. E. A. Convention 


Dr. Abraham Krasker 

Boston University, School of Education 
Division of Teaching Aids, 

84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass 


My dear Dr. Krasker: 
Please send me your catalogue listing the available mate 
rials under the $100 membership plan. 
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AN INVITATION 
FROM ELSIE 


Dear Friends: 


Members of the Department of Visual 
Instruction attending the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Boston are especially invited 
to preview my debut in an animated 
technicolor film entitled: 


“FROM MOO TO YOU” 


It is an educational film, yet highly 
amusing. I help to point up the story 
behind a bottle of milk in, if I do say 
s0, a very engaging fashion. 


I worked hard on this picture. In fact, I 
turned down eleventeen different scripts 
before I found ex-actly the proper 
vehicle for my talents. 


Save me some time on Wednesday after- 
noon, July 2nd—won’t you? 


Do come! I'll look forward to seeing 
you! 
Excitedly, 


Elsie 


The Cow 


P.S. I almost forgot! You get your 
formal invitations by 


SENDING YOUR BOSTON OR CALLING 


ADDRESS TO: EARLY AT: 
Consumer Relations Dept. The Borden Exhibit 
The Borden Company Booths E3 and E5 
350 Madison Avenue Mechanics Building 
New York Boston 
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The Educational Screen 


| The Literature in Visual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 





ADMINISTRATION 

The County Film Library: A Handbook 
—Godfrey Elliott, Mercer County, 
West Va.—Published by Harry L. 
Barr, Morgantown, West Va. 1941 
mimeo. 50c 

There is no doubt but that most of the 
progress in extending the use of audio- 
visual aids in the near future is to be 
made by schools in rural areas. Probably 
every city school system already has 
some opportunity for securing audio- 
visual aids. Statewide libraries have at- 
tempted to meet local needs where school 
units were too small or too poorly fi- 
nanced to buy films or projectors. But 
the most promising movement for initiat- 
ing a film program along educationally 
significant lines is that of the cooperative 
county film library. 

Mr. Elliott has been pioneering in his 
state of West Virginia. The handbook 
here described is the result of experiences 
with five counties. In each instance the 
film library grew out of the local needs 
and it was an attempt to meet the prob- 
lem within the limits of small budgets 
through the technique of cooperation that 
has worked satisfactorily in other areas 
of living in rural communities. 

Financing of such a project should 
come from the local board of education. 
But, says the author, it is understandable 
that a board of education may feel re- 
luctant to pour money into the creation of 
a new thing for which there has been 
no demonstrated justification in the local 
schools. . . . The easiest way to ‘sell’ a 
film library to the board is to operate 
a cooperatively supported library for a 
year or two. . . . The responsibility for 
demonstrating the educational value of 
the film library rests upon the school, the 
teachers and the principal. 

The author is aware of the need for 
integrating the distribution of many types 
of teaching aids, but it is felt that the 
operating plan for the county film library 
can be extended. 

Producers and distributors will be 
thankful for Mr. Elliott’s advice about 
previewing. He suggests that preview 
prints be returned promptly, especially 
since the customer receives a fresh print 
if he decides to purchase the film. The 
previewing of films by staff members can 
become a good beginning toward in- 
service teacher education. Among other 
good hints is that of buying from reliable 
firms and delaying the purchase of indus- 
trial films at the outset. 

The chapters on administration and 
maintenance should be especially valuable 
to the growing number of busy teachers 
who have been given the extra responsi- 
bilities involved in keeping a film library. 
It is certain that novices in administration 
can be spared much expensive blundering 
by following the lead of Mr. Elliott. 


Cooperative Film Exchange—Leon H. 
Westfall, New Hartford, N. Y.—New 
York State Education, 28:520 Apr. 
1941 
The recommendations made in _ this 

article follow rather closely those made 

by Elliott in his Handbook. Dr. Westfall 
is also concerned with schools in small 
communities. Although he recognizes the 
weaknesses of the film library system, he 
indicates that a flexible curriculum can 
adapt itself to the inflexibility of film 
scheduling. For a successful exchange 
the following conditions are desirable: 

1) A headquarters equipped for in- 
spection, repair, storage and shipment of 
films; 2) A headquarters for convenient 
transportation; 3) A secretary or man- 
ager ; 4) A responsible membership which 
abides by rules; 5) A library of at least 

30 well-selected films. 


UTILIZATION 


Audio-Visual Aids for Rural Schools— 
Etta Schneider—Curriculum Journal, 
12:166 Apr. 1941 
A review of the possibilities of select- 

ing and 

special reference to rural schools. Sources 


using audio-visual aids with 


and cost of equipment are described. A 
variety of materials available for a par- 
ticular unit of work, viz. “Power and 
Machinery” is listed. The titles were 
selected to indicate the various types as 
well as the various agencies distributing 
them. 


Visual Education and the Deaf—Wil- 
liam J. M. McClure, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C.—American Annals 
of the Deaf, 86:166-180 Mar. 1941 
A summary of the types of materials 

that may be used, based on standard 

texts in visual education. 


The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
Tennis—Florence L. Hupprich, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis, Ore.— 
Journal of Health and Physical Ed., 
12:93 Feb. 1941 
A summary of studies already made in 

physical education which show the ef- 

fectiveness of films for orientation, dem- 
teaching 


onstration and diagnosis in 


sports. 


Celluloid Servants—Ralph R. White, 
Principal, Weld High School—Matne 
Teachers’ Digest 1:89 Mar. 1941 
A summary of techniques recommended 

by leaders in the field. Basic procedures 

include: 1. A preview before showing 
films. 2. Integrate films with the sub- 
ject matter of the regular classroom. 

3. Have class discussions after showing 

films, etc. 





Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
New Developments in Photography— 
Charles A. Savage, Instructor in Pho- 
tography, Rochester Atheneum— School 
Science and Mathematics, 41:370 Apr. 
1941 
Three lines along which progress has 
been made to help teachers in producing 
educational materials of their own, are: 
a) advances in lighting equipment such 
as the new speedlamp for fast action 
shots, the midget flashbulb and the use 
of fluorescent lighting; b) advances in 
projection equipment, such as enlargers, 
an all-purpose paper where the use of 
filters gives contrast, and the pola screen 
to help in copy work; c) the growth in 
instruction in schools and colleges where 
special training may be secured in pho- 
tography. 


Teaching with a Camera—R. Arthur 
Gaiser, Avoca Central School—N. Y. 
State Education 28:522 Apr. 1941. 
The teacher who can use a 35mm. cam- 

era will find many opportunities for 
preparing educational materials. Pictures 
of a field trip, a trip to the museurn and 
the like can be made. Copies from books 
and flat pictures may be made on film- 
strips. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 
AND RADIO 


An Experiment with Phonograph Rec- 
ords—Effie G. Bathurst, State Educa- 
tion Dept., Albany—N. Y. State Edu- 

cation, 28:518 Apr. 1941 
A description of one of the most valu- 

able types of research ever undertaken 

in the field of audio-visual education. The 
curriculum workers in the New York 

State Education Department were in- 

terested in determining how effective 

phonograph records could be for rural 
schools. They could make recommenda- 
tions only if—a) they used records that 
were especially suited to the curriculum 
needs of New York State Schools: b) the 
records were technically excellent; c) the 
technique of presentation were directed 

to the rural school audience; and d) 

teacher cooperation were secured in re- 

porting on classroom effectiveness. 

Dr. Bathurst was engaged to carry out 
the study from the beginning. Under her 
direction the curriculum areas were selec- 
ted, scripts written, made, 
teaching guides prepared and classroom 
use evaluated. Closely associated with Dr. 
Bathurst in the study were the various 
committees of the State Department, sub- 
ject matter specialists, the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts Projects at Ohio State 
University and many others. 

This article describes the purposes of 
the study, the criteria for selection of 
areas, techniques and personalities in- 
volved in production and the list of titles 


recordings 
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Ampro 16mm. Convertible-to-Sound Model has 1600 ft. film capacity 
— sufficient for one hour of uninterrupted showing of silent film 


With the rapidly growing libraries of 16mm. sound film—for 
entertainment, education and industry —here is the ideal pro- 
jector for those who want silent film projection now— but who 
may wish to switch to sound film projection later. Ampro 
Model “YC” is essentially a sound projector minus the ampli- 
fier and sound features, but provided with all castings for con- 
venient conversion to sound. It permits the present user of 
silent film to enjoy the convenience of the 1600 ft. reel capacity 


suficient for one hour of uninterrupted 
showing of silent film. At the same time it 
enables him to convert this model whenever 
he chooses, at a minimum of expense, into 
the modern sound-on-film projector model 
“YSA”—thus avoiding the ‘‘trade-in’”’ losses 
usually incurred in disposing of a silent 
projector to purchase a sound projector. 


Some of the features of 


Ampro Model "YC" in- 
clude: 750-1000 Watt il- 
lumination; Automatic 
Rewind, Pilot Light, 
F1.6 Objective Lens; 
Film Reversing Switch; 
Still Pictures; Attached 
Folding Reel Arms. 


Complete Ampro Line of Precision 8mm. 
and 16mm. Silent and Sound Projectors 


Model KD— 
(left) 16mm, 
Silent Projector, 
750 watt illumina- 
tion, A. C.-D. C. 
motor, automatic 
rewind. Pilotlight 
Reverse Pictures, 
Still Pictures, At- 
tached Folding 
Reel Arms, Cen- 
tralized Controls, 
F1.6 Super Lens 
and numerous 

other features. 


Model UA— 
(right) 16mm. 
Sound on Film 
Projector — offer- 
ing complete mix- 
ing of sound 
from film, micro- 
phone and pho- 
nograph — with 
ample volume for 
audiences ranging 
from a classroom 
to a large audi- 
torium. Also has 
many other ex- 
clusive features. 


CLEA d bye 


BAGALAeAL 


AMPRO CORP., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. (ES641) 
Please send me new Ampro Catalog. I am particularly 
interested in: 

Ampro 16mm. Silent and Convertible to Sound Projectors. 
New Amprosound 16mm. Projectors. 
Ampro 8mm. Silent Projectors. 


Name 
A ddre A) 
City 
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already available. The records are now 
being tried out in rural schools of one, 
two or more rooms throughout New 
York State. Teachers are evaluating the 
records on forms prepared for the pur- 
pose, for educative value, listener appeal 
and effectiveness. From the findings of 
the study the Committee will make avail- 
able to all schools those records that 
were found most suitable by teachers. 
Areas covered by the records include: 
(the titles of the 38 records are given in 
article) Environment I. We Build a Na- 
ture Trail; II. Making Better Use of 
Nature; III. Do You Know Birds — 
English I. Stories and Poems We Like; 
II. Everyday Conversation — Regional 
Studies I. How Country Children Live. 


Recordings: A Significant Aid in 
Teaching—J. Robert Miles and I. 
Keith Tyler, Ohio State University— 
Scholastic, Jan. 27, Feb. 24, Mar. 31, 
Apr. 28, 1941 
This series of articles summarizes the 

experiences of the workers in the Evalu- 
ation of School Broadcasts Project with 
respect to radio transcriptions and phono- 
graph records. Aspects treated include 
classroom use, problems of production 
and presentation and sources of educa- 
tional recordings. 

An eighth grade class in American his- 
tory used the entire series of “Cavalcade 
of America” as an overview of the prob- 
lems of American history to help in plan- 
ning for more detailed study. A high 
school class used selected records from 
the “Lest We Forget” series to under- 
stand the courageous efforts and sacri- 
fices made by the early colonists and 
pioneers. A sixth grade class used the 
series “Frontier Fighters” as a basis for 
discussion and reading about the pioneer- 
ing life and westward expansion of 
America. A junior high school class used 
the “Lest We Forget” records to help 
compare contemporary problems with 
those of earlier Americans. Crucial mod- 
ern problems dealing with civil liberties, 
refugees and labor were studied with the 
aid of such records as Elmer Davis’s 
“Then Came War,” Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s “Air Raid,” Raymond Massey’s 
“Abe Lincoln,” Paul Robeson’s “Ballad 
for Americans” and the Office of Edu- 
cation’s “Americans All — Immigrants 
All.” Some schools use school-made re- 
cordings to supplement the others. 

Suggestions to teachers are given on 
the use of recordings. 


Experience Transcribed—Paul C. Reed, 
Rochester—N. Y. State Education, 
28:516 Apr. 1941 
Description of the pioneer work being 

done with the library of educational re- 
cordings. Reference to the activities of 
the Rochester schools is also made in 
the series by Miles and Tyler referred to 
previously. 


Teacher Training in the Use of Radio— 
Max U. Bildersee, Associate Super- 
visor of Radio Education, State Dept. 
—N. Y. State Education, 28:507 Apr. 
1941 
Proposals for training of undergradu- 

ates and teachers in service. 


The Central Sound System in the 
School—Kenneth G. Bartlett, Direc- 
tor, Radio Workshop, Syracuse Uni- 
versity—N. Y. State Education, 28:513 
Apr. 1941 


Some practical suggestions for making 


sound systems a potent factor in the 
educational program. 


Radio for the Intelligent—F rank Ernest 
Hill, American Assn. for Adult Edu- 
cation—N. Y. State Education, 28 :509 
Apr. 1941 
The author of Listen and Learn pro- 

tests that radio networks and _ stations 
are providing programs only for the ma- 
jority and are making no _ particular 
appeal to the listener who wants a more 
complex, more informative, or more sen- 
sitively artistic fare. 


Radio the Master Teacher—Janet Conk- 
lin, Herkimer High School—N. Y. 
State Education 28:511 Apr. 1941 
A stimulating account of a classroom 

teacher’s experiences with high school 

students in an English class where radio 
programs were explored and tied in with 
reading. 

TEACHERS GUIDES 

Movie Discussion Guides, Defense Di- 
gest Series—American Assn. for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York. 

It will be recalled that in the March 
15, 1941 issue of Library Journal Miss 
Alice I. Byran described the important 
project now under way in the use of films 
for promoting intelligent discussion 
among adults. The American Assn. for 
Adult Education, one of the sponsors of 
the project, is making available a series 
of excellent guides for discussion leaders. 
The greatest factor in making for effec- 
tive discussion is the preparation and 
skill of the group leader. 

The guide “China’s War and the 
U.S.A.” is based on two films, China 
Strikes Back and Japan’s War in China. 
Background is given to help in making 
critical evaluation of the film content, 
and to help in promoting understanding. 
Readings and questions for discussions 
are also included. 

The second guide in the series is called 
“Planning for Living” and is based on 
the film The City. Obviously, this picture 
calls for discussion on the basis of the 
observers’ own community. The guide, 
therefore, recommends a study of the 
local housing conditions and a compari- 
son with the wholesome living conditions 
pictured in the film. Other guides, in- 
cluding one on “Unemployment and De- 
fense” will follow shortly. The Associa- 
tion has done a scholarly and important 
service for educators who use these films 
as well as for the distributors. 

EXCURSIONS 

Youth Hosteling: Social Travel toward 
Democracy — Justin J. Cline — Edu- 
cational Method, 20:251 Feb. 1941 
A much-needed description of this im- 

portant youth movement, which is being 

used by some school systems, such as 

Roslyn, L. I., for student tours. 


The Educational Screen 


CARTOONS 


Shifts in Attitude Caused by Cartoon 
Caricatures—R. Asher and S. S. Sar- 
gent—Journal of General Psychology, 
24:451-55 April, 1941 
A much-needed study for helping 

teachers in teaching the interpretation of 

cartoons in the social studies. Students 
indicated their attitudes toward social 
concepts first presented in verbal form 
and later in both verbal and cartoon 
form. Graphs accompanying the article 
show the great amount of shift in attitude 


PERIODICALS 


Visual Review, 1941.—Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc., Chicago. Free. 
The annual “review” which this bulle- 

tin affords is excellent evidence of the 

progress that is being made in the field 
of audio-visual education, especially as 
it applies to the filmstrip and, more re- 
cently, to the Kodachrome 2”x2” 

The magazine contains articles by work- 

ers in the field, describing the areas in 

which successful application has _ been 
made. 


slides. 


One article by Mrs. Camilla Best (re- 
viewed in the April, 1941 Ed. Screen) 
illustrates the use of filmstrips for teach- 
ing “Americanism” by means of film- 
strips. Another form of civic education 
is described in the article by Carleton C. 
Pierce, Jr. of Arthurdale, West Va., en- 
titled “Filmstrips for Local History.” 
The places of interest in Preston County 
are similar to those in any community 
anywhere in the nation. Charles F. Ho- 
ban, Jr. picks up the story of illustrated 
local history in the case studies cited in 
his article, “Teachers Can Soive the 
Problem of 2”x2” Slide Libraries.” He 
recommends that color slides be made 
to supplement the commercial collec- 
tions for places of local interest and as 
records of teachers’ travels. 

In the field of adult education the use 
of filmstrips and 2”x2” slides is growing 
rapidly because of the ease of handling 
and low cost. C. Kent Chidester sum- 
marizes a thesis which he prepared for 
the Oberlin College Department of Re- 
ligious Education on the subject, “A 
Study of the Value and Use of Projected 
Pictures as Visual Aids in the Minister’s 
Educational Program.” The support of 
county agents and other workers in the 
agricultural extension service continues 
to grow, as is pointed out in the article 
by Max McAliley on “Visual Aids in 
Extension Service.” A very significant 
trend is described by John Adams Fox 
in the tremendous success of filmstrips 
for vocational education in the CCC 
camps of the First Corps Area in New 
England. There were 13,000 bookings for 
filmstrips on a vast array of subjects in 
the single year, 1940, 

Other trends in the field are described 
in the articles: “Motion Pictures and the 
Curriculum” by Harry E. Erickson, 
“Fifty Years of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion” by Ellsworth C. Dent, and “Cur- 
riculum Planning and Visual Education” 


(Concluded on page 271) 




















June, 1941 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 


(Introducing a monthly column to be edited 1 
. ' 


Davip GoopMAN, New York University, New York Cit 
HE field of audio-visual education has received a 
much needed “blood transfusion” in establishing its 
rightful place in education through the scores of 
experimental investigations and research projects re 
cently completed, and being carried on at the present 
time. These studies have helped to remove pet 
manently the question, “Why audio-visual aids”? In 
stead, they have begun to supply some answers to 

the question, “How best to use audio-visual aids?” 
This development has been well stated by Miss 
Etta Schneider, in the Delta Kappan for May, 1941: 


“There are few areas of educational interest whicl 
can claim such widespread and significant investiga 
tion as the field of audio-visual education in the past 
four years.’’ These investrgations, valuable as_ they 
may be, unfortunately are unknown to the majority 
of superintendents, teachers, and other workers in the 
audio-visual field. The studies are usually filed away 
to gather dust. Their findings and results, recommen 
dations, significance and _ practical application—indeed, 
even the fact that they are being carried on—are seldom 
brought to the attention of the teaching public. 

There is a need for the regular reporting of such 
information in educational journals. To meet this need 
and also to visualize research in the field, th 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is proposing to add a new column 
on Experimental Research, as a regular feature begit 


1 


ning with the September 1941 issue. This column will 
present, each month, abstracts of a few of the various 
studies recently completed throughout the country, 
including masters theses, doctoral dissertations, foun 
dation studies, individual projects, and W.P.A. and 
other governmental agencies’ experimentations. The 
abstract would embody such information as name. of 
the investigator, statement of the problem, significance 
of the study, brief discussion of technique S used. find 
ings and results, and practical applications of th 
research. Frequently, current investigations of pai 
ticular significance would be reported in some detail. 

The values which may result from such informatior 

would be at least fourfold: 

l. The finding and recommendations arising fron 
these studies may be of practical value to th 
readers. 

é. It may stimulate or suggest additional areas 
for investigation or aid other research work 
ers in delimiting their problems. 

3. It will acquaint workers with others in different 
localities who are dealing with similar problems 
and make possible an exchange of experiences 

4. It will serve to introduce to the reader some 
of the “new” names who are at work in th 
held of audio-visual education and who might 
be called upon for additional work in the field 


Correspondence of information relevant to the obje« 
tives of this column is invited. 
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ay ALONE PROVIDES SUCH WIDE UTILITY 
! AT SUCH LOW PRICE 

Never before has it been possible to secure such "precision- 
built" equipment with so many Multiple Uses at such Low 
Prices. Investigate VICTOR before you buy. 


VICTOR VISUAL EDU-GRAPH SERVICE FREE 
To intelligently help School Administrators accurately deter- 
mine their Visual Aid requirements. Eliminates confusion — 
points way to most economical combinations with maximum 
utility. Write for this Service today, Dept. D-I. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
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* x * 
THESE TEACHING FILMS 
ARE YOURS... 











Our unusual Package Subscription Plan: enables 
you to OWN OUTRIGHT six remarkable 16mm. sound 
films at a mere fraction of present prices—while rent- 
ing fine feature programs at special “quality rates.” 

These six documentary films constitute an exciting 


new series on “LIVING HISTORY.” an epic drama of 
current history in-the-making! 





On request, we will arrange as soon as possible 
for you to screen a sample production of the series, 
entitled “Democracy at Work.” 





330 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PORTLAND, OREGON 
AUSTIN, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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EXCLUSIVE 


Vocational Guidance 


SOUND FILMS 
FILM STRIPS 


Bring Workers 
fo the Classroom 


"Your Life Work" Films are Specialists in each 
vocation—show what youth should know about jobs 
in various industries—acquaint your students with 
the world of work. 


New— 
20 Vocational Guidance Film Strips 





Group i—Ten strips covering U. S. Department of Labor 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 


Group 2—Ten strips covering industrial occupations, crafts, etc. 


Student Guides accompany these Strips. Manuscripts by Dr. 
Walter J. Greenleaf and Franklin R. Zeran, Washington, D.C. 


Send For — 


® "Specialist" circular, explaining how Vocational Guidance 
can be a part of the whole school curriculum. 


© Complete details of new 35mm Film Strip series. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


Old Colony Bidg. 330 W. 42nd St. 7514 N. Ashland Aye. 
Des Moines, lowa New York City Chicago, III. 
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SCHOOL MAD 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


Qn 


Member of the Committee on Standards for Motion Pi 
tures of the National Council of Teachers of English 

N November, 1938, I reported to the first Conference 

on the Educational Production of Motion Pictures 
that more than two hundred schools had made films. 
Today that number is above the three-hundred mark. 
This new figure does not include schools from which 
I have not received reports of activity, and a large 
group of schools that are engaged in the production 
of films for the development of football and other 
sports. An estimate which would include these film 
makers would place the total over five hundred. 

The following observations on school film production 
since 1938 might prove of interest to readers of The 
Educational Screen: 

1. Schools are planning their films with greater care. 
Cooperative planning as used in the Traffic Safety 
Film Project and in the Denver Film Project seems 
to be very effective. 
public relations film has spent two months in the 


One school that is planning a 


examination of films of this type, and is now develop- 
ing two different kinds of scenarios, one of which will 
be chosen. 

2. Schools are beginning to use their funds as sub- 
stitutes for other means of presenting subjects. The 
Bristol film on clocks and the Greenwich water film are 
designed to take the place of excursions. Some of 
the Denver films might be used in this way, also. After 
collecting considerable information on a printed picture 
report of the school’s activities, the Greenwich Board 
of Education voted to make a film report instead. 

3. School film-making is becoming more widely 
recognized by educators and others as an important 
school activity. 

4. More aids are being offered to persons who are 1n- 
terested in the making of school films. The Harmon 
Foundation in New York City has made a series of 
films to help the film-maker 
Several universities are offering special courses in 


in improving techniques. 


film production for educators. 

5. Although many of the topics of recent films are 
similar to those reported before 1938, the new topics 
indicate that the field covered by the school-made 
product is expanding. ‘ 

The future of school film production is exceed- 
ingly bright. 
show even greater activity than the last two have 


I feel sure that the next two years will 


shown. 
A A 


An illustrated account of the making of safety films 
by schools in Ohio and West Virginia is given in a 
article by William G. Hart in the March, 1941 issue 
of Safety Education magazine. Mr. Hart, who is 
affiliated with the Bureau of Educational Research of 
Ohio State University, gives evidence in his article, 
Through Making Movies,” that 
schools can produce good safety films and that students 


“Learning Safety 


learn much about safety by producing such films 
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OTION PICTURES 


“The Educational Production of School Movies” 
is the title of an article by Godfrey Elliott that has 
appeared in the April issue of Home Movies magazine. 
Emphasizing the educational activities involved in pro 
duction, the author lauds today’s school systems for 
the increased emphasis upon educational production of 
films, and notes how the production activity and allied 
activities are ‘‘vitalizing classroom subjects and demo 
cratic pre cedures.” 

A + 

Beginning with the May issue, Home Movies mag 
azine will review films made by educators and students 
and will judge such films as “one—, two—, or 3—star 
leaders” as it is now doing with other amateur films. 
Educators and students are invited to submit their films 
for this service. For further details regarding the 
reviewing service, write to Home Movies, 6060 Sun 
set Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

4 A 

One of the services of the Amateur Cinema League, 
an organization of amateur movie makers, is a scenario 
consultation service for its members. Aid in planning 
and developing a satisfactory movie script is given 
by the League. Persons using this service have found 
it very satisfactory. Full particulars may be secured 
from the League offices at 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


A A 
The booklet, ““The Motion Picture Goes To School,” 
has been out of print for several weeks. Additiona' 


copies of the booklet have been made and are avail 
able at $.20 each from your editor. 
A A 

At a meeting of the Connecticut Audio-Visual Edu 
cation Association held at Danbury Teachers College 
on May 10, a panel discussion on “The Use of Films 
and the Radio in Public Relations’ was held under 
the chairmanship of Donald Eldridge, Audio-Visual 
Director of New Haven, Conn. 

Some of the points stressed regarding public rela 
tions films were: (1) Careful planning of films of this 
type is very important. School film makers should plan 
a continuity that will secure for the educational insti 
tution a “publicity advantage.’ They should consider 
for what audience the film will be made. (2) Publicity 
films should not replace other more effective means 
of bringing the story to the public. (3) Not only the 
“schoo] activity” film, but also many other types of 
school-made films make effective public relations media 
(4) After the completion of the film, adequate pro 
vision for the showing of the film should be made. 

During the coming school year, your editor would 
like to publish samples of scenarios or shooting scripts 
of school-made films. If you have such a script avail 
able, send it in for consideration. Accompanying yout 
script should be one or two gloss prints of scenes from 
your film or some stills showing your group in action 
If you have completed a new film, don’t forget to report 
it for inclusion in the brief listing of films. This column 
will be devoted to these film reports in the September 
issue. 
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<‘Kecouded SHecteaer 


INCORPORATED 














(AUDIBLE PUBLISHING) 


LECTURES 
by 
America’s Most Distinguished Educators 


now available 














on 
Electrical Transcriptions 
for use as 
Supplementary Educational Aids 


in 
Classroom Work 
Lectures - Debates - Dramatizations 


Round Table Discussions 





AUDIBLE PUBLISHING 


Recorded lectures provide the most effective 
method of delivering the natural authoritative 
spoken words of our foremost educators di- 
rectly into classrooms — where they can be 
considered and discussed immediately by 
students and teachers. 











A SERVICE BY AND 
FOR TEACHERS 
We invite your suggestions for subjects 


and lecturers you would like to hear. 


Catalogue Soon Available 


Pian to visit our booth at the 
National Education Association Convention 


Boston, June 28 - July 3. 


<“‘Kecotdled Soceaar 


INCORPORATED 

















737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE-—CHICAGO 
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A non-technical dramatized group of educa- 
tional motion pictures designed to stimulate 
interest in all age levels. 


THE STORY 
OF CIVILIZATION 


A SERIES OF 16MM SOUND FILMS 
o 





Seventeen programs are available on a rental and 
lease basis to schools. Each program is a complete 
story in itself and as a series they cover the history 
and development of civilization. Students of all 
ages find them most informative and interesting 
because of the unique treatment of the subject 
matter. Teachers’ manuals are supplied. 

® 
Each subject is four reels in length having a running 
time of approximately thirty-eight minutes. Just the 
right length for the auditorium activity period for 
which they were designed. 





Make your visual education budget go farther with 
“background” films. More students are served— 
more teachers are benefited. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


M. MINTER CULVER 


Editorial Office 
55 E. 73rd St. New York City 

















Whlustcate 
DAILY LESSONS 


with 
, x y as 
FULL COLOR 
SLIDES 


and W ‘Films te1jas 


Chemistry, Geography, History, Biology, Botany, 
Physics, and many other subjects in your curri- 
cula are included in the ever-growing S.V.E. 
Libraries of Picturols, 35 mm. filmstrips, and full 
color 2x 2" Kodachrome slides. 

All of these are projected life-size with con- 
venient, inexpensive S.V.E. Projectors. Write for 
new literature on Kodachrome 2''x 2" slides, 
S.V.E. filmstrips, and S.V.E. Projectors now! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Dept. 6 ES., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 




















The Educational Screen 


Neuss an 


Audio-Visual Conferences 

California. A visual conference will be held during 
the week July 21st to July 25th, at the University of 
California, Berkeley, which will include demonstra- 
tions of educational films and other visual materials, 
demonstrations of the use of the films in elementary 
and high school classes and demonstrations of the use 
of various types of projectors. The fee for the con- 
ference is $5.00. 

Audio-Visual Aids Association of Northern Cali 
fornia is the name of a new organization formed at a 
meeting of North California teachers in San Francisco, 
March 1. Gardner Hart, director of visual education, 
Oakland, was elected chairman of the group. 

Indiana. The third annual Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Conference will devote two days, July 24 and 
25, to the study of issues and problems in the field of 
instructional materials. Speakers will be Dr. Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University, L. C. Larson, Dr. R. W. 
Holmstedt and Mrs. Merle Brown of Indiana Uni- 
versity. Some of the topics to be discussed are “Exper- 
ience, a Basis for Learning,” “The Organization and 
Administration of a School Audio-Visual Service,” 
“Financing the Audio-Visual Program,” “Integration of 
Audio-Visual Aids with the Curriculum,” and “Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids in a Rural, and a City School.” 

Connecticut. On Saturday, May 10, the Connecticut 
Audio-Visual Education Association held a meeting 
at Danbury State Teachers College, under the chair- 
manship of Donald A. Eldridge, New Haven Public 
Schools. Panel discussions on “What Makes a Good 
Classroom Film,” and “The Use of Films and Radio 
in Public Relations” occupied the morning. In _ the 
afternoon Edward F. Wheeler, Bristol Schools, pres- 
ident of the Association, spoke on the “Preparation and 
Place of Recordings in the School Program,” and Mr. 
N. S. Light of the State Department of Education, 
summarized that department’s attitude toward school 
use of audio-visual aids. 

Ohio. A series of nine Working Laboratories of 
Teaching Aids featured the Second Regional Conference 
on Radio and Visual Aids in Education which was 
held at Zanesville on May 16 and 17. Other highlights 
of the program included a group of demonstrations of 
utilization of visual materials and radio in such fields 
as safety, science, conservation. General meetings 
treated such topics as “Recent Developments in Radio 
and Visual Education,” and ‘“‘Radio and Visual Aids in 
the Present Crisis.” The conference was sponsored by 
the Zanesville Schools, Radio Station WHIZ, and the 
Evaluation of School Broadeasts of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Michigan. The University of Michigan Extension 
Service, sponsored a Visual Instruction Institute May 
16 and 17 at Ann Arbor. Out-of-state speakers were 
Dr. J. A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh Public Schools. Dr. 
H. A. Gray, Erpi Classroom Films, and William G. 
Hart of Ohio State University. “A Camera Club’s 
Contribution to Visual Instruction,” “The Influence of 
Motion Pictures on Attitudes,” “How School Children 
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ofes ; 
Participate in Previewing Films,” “Techniques in th ft 

Utilization of Sound Filme” and “Producing Films On NEW RELEASES 
For Public Relations” v -e some of the subjects of the of 16mm Sound Films 


talks. Class demonstrations, a panel session, and film 





showings completed the program. 


by 
Sound Slide-Films for Experimental Use | =—S 
The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 41 | oronel BE ME Ie 


East 42nd Street, New York City, is distributing with 
out charge a series of sound-slide films produced by 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the NEA. The slide films are available 
only for experimental use, however, and each instructor 


AMERICA’S MOST MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL FILM PRODUCER 


using them will be required to make a report to the 
Committee on reactions to the film. 

The series consist of the following subjects: Th 
City Mouse and the Country Mouse—story telling, 
first and second grade levels; Safety, third and fourth 
grade; Nature Study, fourth and fifth grade; Graphic 
Representation, junior high school; Your World of To 
morrow—vocational guidance, senior high school; 





Team Work, human relations, senior high school. The 

productions are recorded at 3314 r.p.m. 

Annual Convention of Non-Theatrical Film Group 
The Allied Non Theatrical Film Association held 

its annual convention on April 18 and 19 at the Hotel 

Astor in New York City. Committees reported on 

the year’s activities and outlined the plans for the coming 








CORONET PRODUCTIONS’ Studio in Glenview, Illinois 


. : \ Hollywood equipped studio in the Middle West. 
year. One session was devoted to panel discussions | 
on the following topics: Libraries and their problems, The following educational 
legislation and the non-theatrical field, machine and | ° 
g ‘ ‘ , mi 
se en : | subjects are now read 
equipment sales, problems of distributing and projection l y 
servicing of industrials, problems of the distributor, | TITLES AUTHORS 
membershi inances ; ‘Ifare services aking ‘Ast > Co own : 
nem ersh p, finance ind welfare ervices, making | “Aptitudes and Dr. E. G. Williamson and Milton 
most of your product. Occupations” E. Hahn, University of Minnesota. 
At the second day’s session the following officers were | “Paper Making” Dr. J. E. Hansen and Freeman 
elected: President. W. K. Hedwig of Nu-Art Films | “Conservation of Forests” Brown, University of Wisconsin 
Vice-President, Thomas |]. Brandon of Garrison Films Beginning Tumbling Dr. Karl Bookwalter 
iH yer \" ( “tol Indiana University 
an arry . ‘ alter U. 1 1 eas ‘6 ) ” . , } 
mn <ijiae diealpedinds ipit of ter O. Gutlohn, Inc. ; Trea Volley Ball for Boys Lloyd Miller and Frank Overton 
urer, Samuel Goldstein, Commonwealth Pictures ; Se Indiana University 
retary, H. T. Edwards, NonTheatrical Pictures. Bert “Properties of Water” E. C. Waggoner and G. I. Renner 
ram Willoughby, who has been President of the Asso Science Dept. Elgin High School 
‘ i é “ “p ° a les of Le re’ ¢ »s » ‘s ate Dhwcice 
qiation tor the last two vears, was elec ted Honorar\ renee — Jame P. Fitzwater, Physics 
Presid ; Dept. Lakeview High School 
resident by acclamation. | “Parliamentary Harold H. Crabill, University 
‘ s Procedures in Action” School—Indiana University. 
Library Film Forums “Joan Avoids a Cold” Mary B. Greer, 
\ . 7 ay a4 | “Safe Use of Tools” Greeley School, Winnetka. 
d series 0O en ‘Wim ‘orums Nave been heid Dy | ecm ‘ Paes 
: The Work of the John V. Tinen—Northwestern 
twenty libraries throughout the country this spring Stock Exchange” University; Sidney L. Parry 
to try out the use of motion pictures as a basis of dis ; Chgo. Stock Exchange 
cussion « et va] Animal Families Series 
) y S SUDTECTS yw ‘TING oun ] . . 99 . 
n variou iby ct : _centet Ing aroun the “Bear Family Frances Presler 
theme “What We Are | Yefending.”’ The organizations “Pig Family” Gordon Pearsall 
cooperating in the project were the American Library ns 7 - ~ poe 
Rr. iin - pe ; “Cow Family ir. i. . Hatfiel« 
Association, The American Association of Adult Edu 
cation, the American Association of \pplied Psychol ALL FILMS ARE SUPPLIED WITH TEACHERS GUIDE. 
ogy. <z > Tics +4 ‘a oT 
gv, and the American Film Center. For complete details write 


The films shown included such documentary films | 
as The Plow that Broke the Plains. The ¢ ity. Thi | CORONET PRODUCTIONS 
Case Of Charlie Gordon and United States the Good 


ap wong Glenview, Illinois 
Neighbor. The forums held this year are preliminary Sassari : 
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We Recommend for Summer Showing-- 


SCHOOL (2 reels): The meaning of Rental 
progressive education $3.00 
THE CITY (3 reels): Planning for living, 
the democratic way 6.00 


ONE TENTH OF OUR NATION (3 reels): 
The story of Negro education in the 
United States . 4.50 
TEACHING WITH SOUND FILMS [I reel) 1.50 
VILLAGE SCHOOL [I reel): Education in 


wartime Britain 1.2 
CHILDREN FROM OVER-SEAS [! reel) 1.25 
TRANSFER OF SKILL [1 reel) 1.2 





Also: Fifty films recently produced in Britain and Canada; 
55 films edited by Commission on Human Relations; and 
the largest foreign-language film library in the United 
States. 

Write for Catalog and Order Films 

now for the summer and for 1941-1942 


COLLEGE FILM CENTER 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 
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———NEW RELEASES— 


Now Available: Series of 6 Comi-Color Cartoons. 
We will release many new FEATURES in September 


Plan to book from MANSE next year and get the best, 


Is your name on our mailing list? Free catalog sent on 
request, 16 mm only. 






































FB ue FLAG SHOULD BE SDISPLAYED FROM 
EVERY FLAGPOLE FROM SUNRISE TO SUNSET>+ 
IT SHOULD BE RAISED BRISKLY BUT 
LOWERED SLOWLY AND REVERENTLY asee 





VISUAL SCIENCES’ new 35mm Film Slide Story of 
the Flag. A splendid series of 41 hand-drawn pic- 
tures, ih strating flag usage. Suitable for all ages. 
A timely series for schools, churches, scouts, mili- 
tary organizations, and service clubs. 

Complete textual information included in each 


frame. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid 


VISUAL SCIENCES 


264 E 











Suffern, New York 

















IDEAL’S 
New Catalog 


is really a directory of the best 16 mm (sound and 
silent) and 8 mm (silent) films available for rental. 


In this, our largest and most complete catalog, 
(which will be off the press August 15th) you will 
find the greatest selection of films—entertainment, 
instructional, religious, foreign—offered from one 
source. 


Make sure of getting your copy of the new cata- 
log immediately it is off the press by sending 
for it NOW. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 











28 East Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


1521 DANA AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


—MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


to a national film forum movement which will be in- 
augurated on next fall. 


Films for Alabama Schools 


The Alabama Education Association is taking steps 
to encourage the use of visual aids in the state, having 
voted to establish a film library in the headquarters 
office at Montgomery to meet the growing demand for 
suitable films for classroom instruction. In coopera- 
tion with leaders in the visual field throughout the 
state, the headquarters office will prepare a_ selected 
list of films and the necessary forms for film ordering 
and distribution, Information on the service was given 
through a series of screen showings at the A. E. A. 
convention in Birmingham last month. 


Denver Radio Conference 


The First Annual Conference on Radio in Education 
was held by the Denver Public Schools at West High 
School on April 25 and 26. Dr. I. K. Tyler and Mr. 
Seerley Reid of Ohio State University were the leaders 
of the conference. 

On the program were demonstrations on the utiliza- 
tion of radio programs for secondary schools and ele- 
mentary schools. Included also were a panel on out-of- 
school listening of children, a panel on radio in the 
home, and a production demonstration by a Denver 
high school radio workshop group. 


Summer Courses in Visual and 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1941 
(Supplementing April and May Listings) 


Colorado 

Colorado State College, Fort Collins July 5-25 
Visual Education Lloyd E. Aspinwall 

Illinois 


June 23-Aug. 1 
Walter A. Eggert 


DePaul University, Chicago 
Visual Education (3-1/3) 


Mississippi 
University of Mississippi, University June 4-Aug. 2 
Audio-Visual Education (2 or 3) S. C. Gladden 


New Jersey 


June 30-Aug. 8 
L. R. Winchell 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Visual Education (3) 
Oregon 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland 
June 9-18; July 21-Aug 
Construction and Use of Visual Aids (3) 
Wells-Messenger-Smith-Allen 


Pennsylvania 
Marywood College, Scranton 


Visual Aids to Teaching (3) Sister M. Sylvia 


Texas 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Audio-Visual Introductory Course (3) 
Integration of Perceptual Aids with Other 
Instructional Materials (3) G. C. Morlan 


June 3-Aug. 21 
G. C. Morlar 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN & 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


a 
= 
4 

2 
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Student Operation of Equipment 

(Concluded from page 238) 

Ouestions for Operators On: The sound-on-film projector 

“1. When trouble occurs while operating turn 
and the Se lendih 

2. No repairs or adjustments are to be made without 

The first step in setting the machine up is 

(a) (c) 

(b) 

4. How is the picture affected if wrinkles and dirt spots 
are allowed to form on the screen? 

5. Why must the speaker cable be plugged in betore any 
power switches are turned on? 

6. The height of the projected picture is adjusted on the 
machine by means of the ee 

7. Give four precautions to observe while threading th 
machine : 

8. What is meant by framing the picture? 
9, What is the purpose of the tone control 
10. Usually you set the tone control towards t 
for speech and towards the ......... for musi 
11. What causes marks or identifications on the film that 
can be felt 

12, How many perforations should be in t 
film is threaded ? eT 

13. How can you find out if the sound volume level is to 
high or too low ? 

14. How do you check the film for marks caused by the 
machine or already on the film? 

15. What might be a cause for a readjustment of the volume 
control or tone control after the film has been running 
a few minutes ? 

16. Why shouid the machine be stopped before the white light 
shows on the screen 

17. When should you turn the volume control down—when 
the white light shows .......... or on the last scene? 


we 


on the speaker 


he loops after th 


18. Usually the reel just shown should be rewound when 

19. You should disconnect the speaker cable before 
or after .......... turning the power off and pulling lin 
plug from the power outlet? 

20. All operators in charge of a picture program are required 
to fill out .... - sssceses aid Rave the , 
eee ...... before turning the machine over to another 
operator. 

Special: State any idea you have that will improve the showing 

of pictures. 


Community Study, Realistic Education 
(Concluded from page 244) 

to-be-met, finds its center of orientation neither in 
300k Mastery nor in Child Interests, but rather in 
Community Welfare. It therefore utilizes available and 
pertinent documentary materials, audio-visual aids, 
incursions and excursions (Steps 1-4), and in addition 
continuously emphasizes local surveys and social par 
ticipation (Steps 5-6). Thus it is no accident that the 
community school, which seeks above all else to relate 
school and community in functional fashion, should 
also be the school which alone is able to utilize full) 
all six of the major steps toward social reality. 

From a Book-centered, through a Child-centered, 
into a Society-centered school—from ivory-towered 
memorization of abstract verbalisms to active partici 
pation in challenging community activities—such has 
been the progress of our search for educational realism 
during the first four decades of the twentieth century 
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Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


Announces 


Two Timely Releases 
In the Field of Aerodynamics 


THEORY OF FLIGHT (One reel) 





Depicting the relation of air velocity to lift and 

drag and the control of airplane movements about 

vertical, lateral and longitudinal axes by means 
of rudder, elevator and ailerons. 


PROBLEMS OF FLIGHT (One reel) 





Clarifying the action of forces on plane controls 
while taking off, climbing, banking, stalling, spin- 
ning and recovery, diving, gliding and landing. 


For use in general science, industrial 
arts, physics, aeronautics and flight 


instruction. 


BRING THE 


v 
Pap ig | HEL 





CLASSROOM 


PM 





To obtain descriptive literature on these as 

well as one hundred-sixty other produc- 

tions in the physical, biological and social 
sciences, address: 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


ITH this issue the New Films of the Month de- 

partment completes its first school year of ex- 
istence. Taking its origin from a critical statement 
which backfired into a job for your writer, and sup- 
ported by a loyal group of local teachers who volun- 
tarily attended weekly meetings through rain and shine 
and through good films and bad, the department has 
discovered what appears to be an increasing response 
from producers and readers alike. 

It has been an interesting experience for all of us 
who have worked together reviewing and discussing 
films. At the outset we recognized that the process of 
“committee” or “preview” evaluation of films has 
basic deficiencies which make it improbable that a com- 
mittee or preview group will render uniformly accurate 
judgments, in the absence of actual use of the films 
under classroom. conditions. But we recognized also 
that several months are at best required to assemble, 
tabulate and publish the evaluations based upon teach- 
ers’ judgments as reported after classroom use of films. 
This Department, therefore, was designed to fill the 
need for critical information on new films supplied 
promptly after release. 

Whether or not this objective has been realized is 
a question which certainly is not appropriate for 
answer here. We have published descriptions of 58 indi- 
vidual films in the 9 issues of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
which have carried the New Films of the Month page. 





Crammed full of 
Quality and Service 


= 


HOLMES }. erage 


SOUND-ON-FILM™M 


PROJECTORS 


This easily handled port- 
le machine is furn- 
ished fully equipped al- 
ready torun sound films— 
picture and sound repro- 
duction beyond compare. 
Complete mechanism 
permanently mounted in 
case. Large door makes 
easy threading. Simple 
switch adjustment slows 
speed for showing silent 
pictures. Amplifier and 
speaker unit ideal for 
portable address use 
with electric turntable— 
invaluable for auditor- 
iums, gymnasiums and 
small athletic fields. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 
ARRANGED. 


Write for catalog. 


Holmes Projector Co. 


1813 Orchard St., CHICAGO 


Projector 
attached to 
Amplifier 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 949 jbs, 
35mm Projectors for over 
25 years. 


28 lbs. 


READY TO CARRY 
Total weight with 
Speaker only 60 lbs. 








16mm Portable, 


35 mm Portable, 


35 mm Imperial 











Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 
Mazdaor Arc Lamp. 


for Auditoriums. 





Conducted by DON WHITE 

In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


To accomplish this, preview groups of teachers have 
met in the projection room of the Division of General 
Extension once each week, with the exceptions of holi- 
days and vacation periods, since October. On the aver- 
age, about 15 persons attended each of these meetings. 
Appropriately enough, junior and senior high school 
teachers were most numerous in the Committee mem- 
bership, but there was a good representation also from 
elementary schools and from colleges. For any work 
which may have been accomplished, we cannot give 
too much credit to these people who, voluntarily and 
without thought of compensation, gave so freely and 
faithfully of their time and ability. 

If this department, undertaken by the writer and his 
Committee solely as a service to the teaching field, has 
roused increased interest in the new films, we shall all 
feel well repaid for our time and effort. 

Little can be said at present concerning next year’s 
plans. Like some hundreds of thousands of other young 
men, your writer has of late begun to feel the hot breath 
of the Selective Service Administration on the back 
of his neck, so to speak, and at this time we cannot 
predict whether or not the Department will continue 
to originate here during the 1941-42 school year. Ii any 
of you who read this are in position to take over the 
work of film reviewing, in case the present writer is 
called into service, we should be glad to hear from you. 

Don WHITE 


City Water Supply (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound, sale 
price $45.00. Teacher’s guide to be furnished. 

In five sequences this film shows our need tor water, water 
sources, how New York City’s water supply is obtained, and 
how city water is safeguarded and distributed. First the film 
explains the necessity of an adequate water supply for every 
living thing, and shows the differences in amounts otf rain- 
fall required for dense forests, grasslands, and deserts. Next, 
water sources for man’s supply are listed: springs, wells, 
rivers, lakes and watersheds, and for each source a map shows 
some of the cities in various parts ot the country which obtain 
their water in this manner. In the next sequence New York's 
watershed and aqueduct system is described in detail both 
from historical and functional viewpoints. The development 
and use of the Croton, Esophus, and Schoharie Watersheds, 
the Catskill Aqueduct, and the Delaware Watershed are shown. 
The next sequence outlines various methods of water treatment 
designed for safeguarding a city’s water supply. 
treatment, filtration, and the use of water control laboratory 
tests, including fermentation test, microscopic examination, 
bacterial culture test, titration, testing for ammonia nitrogen, 
and turbidity, are explained \lso shown are the uses of alum 
and filter beds to remove suspended matter, and the uses ot 


sewage 


activated carbon and aeration to remove color, odor and taste. 
The final step, addition of chlorine, completes the process. The 
concluding sequence explains the process of distributing water, 
through tunnnels, water mains, street mains, and _ finally 
\s the film ends, 
several uses of water which are vital to our daily life and 
health are enumerated. 


through service connections to the consumers. 


COMMITTEE OPINION—An excellent film for use at the 
upper elementary and all higher grade levels in general science, 
civics and other social studies, health, and chemistry. Organi- 
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Dramatizing the famous "run" into Oklahoma 


Wm. S. Hart in “TUMBLEWEEDS” 


for rent in 16mm silent. 
Specify sound and/or silent when writing for free catalog of 
rental films. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


216 EAST FIRST STREET - WICHITA, KANSAS 











zation and sound are good, photography is good with the ex 
ception of one or two scenes which appear dim and occasionally 
rather jumpy. 


Automobile Mechanics Series (Jam Handy series of 16 


films, each 1 reel, 16mm or 35mm sound. Apply to produce: 

for sale and rental prices. A series of 35 slidefilms on sam 

topic is available from this producer 

Titles of motion picture films are as follows: Dow 
Gasoline Trail, Free Air, Horsepower, Hot Head, Power, Fu 
Control, Riding the Film, Smooth Starts, Soft Pedal, Spinnu 
Levers, Around the Corner, Get Going, On the Level, Curve 
Control, Stop That Car, and Current Flashes. Space limita 
tions prevent the inclusion here of descriptions of the series of 
films, but complete description may be obtained from thi 
producer. 

COMMITTEE OprIinion—This series of films provides  briet 
popularized explanations of some of the basic principles in 
volved in modern automobiles. Many of the principles are ade 
quately explained by an excellent series of laboratory experi 
ments and models, but in some of the films “stunts” are pet 
formed whose application to the principles being demonstrated 
is remote. In some of the films there is propeganda for the 
particular mechanical features embodied in the Chevrolet auto 
mobiles, and these are also used in all demonstrations and 
experiments. The films should prove fairly good for use in 
shop training courses in automobile mechanics, and in driving 
classes. Technical production is good in all respects 


What Shall I Wear? (HFC) 2 reels, 16mm sound, “Free 

A study of the ways by which a family of moderate means 
may build an adequate wardrobe at reasonable expense. As 
the film begins, a typical mother is studying her problem of 
keeping her husband and their three children well-dressed 
without exceeding the limits imposed by a moderate income 
In three major steps, the film shows the solution recommended 
for her problem. 

First, adequate planning of the family wardrobe is necessary 
This includes a thorough examination of the clothes already 
owned, with a view to adapting them to additional uses; a 
survey of the probable needs of each member of the family, 
and a planned program of buying new clothes. Second, skillful 
shopping is recommended. To accomplish this, the buyer needs 
a reasonable knowledge of fabrics, design and tailoring, and 
correct uses of accessories. Full recognition also must be 
given to the comparative cost and utility of “high style” and 
“classic style’ in clothes. Third, the family’s clothes must b: 
kept wearable by best possible care. Clothes in use must be 
mended, cleaned and pressed, and out-of-season clothes must 
be correctly stored. 


COMMITTEE OpiIiNIOoN—A good film for use in home eco 


nomics and girls’ vocational guidance classes at the junior high 
level and above ; should be especially suitable for use with adult 
women’s groups. The film is well-designed and accurate, al 
though it was suggested that the wardrobe described is some 
what elaborate for the family portrayed. There is no advet 
tising except a title giving credit to the sponsor; technical 
production is good in all respects 


The Precious Ingredient (Westinghouse) 3 reels, 16mm 
sound, “Free.” Produced by Roland Reed Productions ; 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

In this film a story treatment explains the importance to 
good health of employing cooking procedures which preserve 
the vitamins present in foods, emphasizing the use of the West 
inghouse electric range in food preparation. In the first part 
of the film two families are compared. The first one presents 
a happy scene at the dinner table. But for the second family, 
the scene is less joyful because no one is hungry. In explaining 


1 


the reasons for this, the film takes us to a college classroom 
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ANNOUNCING THE OPENING 


OF OUR New FILM LIBRARY 
at 1700 PATTERSON ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 


AS OF AUGUST 1ST 


uunoreos or FREE FILMS 16 m/m °%%2 


Advance schedules can be arranged by sending your application, 
registration fee and film selections to our nearest office. 


e@ THE BEST INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS (RENTAL) 

ERP! @ GUTLOHN e@ BRAY @ TEACHING FILM CUSTODIANS 
@ Selected ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 

CARTOONS @ COMEDIES e FEATURES e ADVENTURE 
@ CATALOG OF "SELECTED MOTION PICTURES" ON REQUEST 








Y. M. Cc. A. 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
347 MADISON AVE. I9S0.LASALLEST — 1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 


ee 

















Reduced Prices 


as of June 15th, in the form of new low Rental 
Rates and attractive Purchase Discounts 
available on the 


MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 


brilliantly executed 16 mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures. 


This group of close-range motion pictures records 
the virtuoso techniques of some of the world's 
greatest artists. 


Unit Rental Rate $9.50 per day 
Rate Per Reel $3.50 per day 
PROGRAM No. 1 PROGRAM No. 2 
Artists Artists 


Jose Iturbi Vronsky and Babin 
Mildred Dilling Emanuel Feuermann 
Coolidge Quartet Igor Gorin 


Two Additional Releases Available in Sept. 
are: 


JOSE ITURBI playing three pieces for the harpsichord, by 
Jean Phillippe Rameau; also a piano rendition of Liszt's 
Eleventh Hungarian Rhapsody. 


VRONSKY and BABIN, the famous Duo-pianists, playing 
Polovtsian Dances from Prince Igor by Borodin. 


Book Now for your Fall Requirements 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-6 New York, N. Y. 
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Outstanding 


16 mm Sound Releases — 1 reel each 








Private Life of the Gannets City of Wax 
We Live in Two Worlds The Seeing Eye 
Song Birds of the North Woods 00g Days 

Born To Die 


Chesapeake Bay Retriever 
Gray Owl's Little Brother 
Return of the Buffalo 
Kingdom for a Horse 

The Game of Jai-Alai How to Ski 
Ornamental Swimming Hold That Line 


Fascinating subjects on bird, animal and insect life, and sports, 
selected for their unusual interest and value to school film users 


Send for descriptive catalog. 


POST PICTURES CORPORATION 122 Sevent® Ave: 


New York, N. Y. 
HISTORY UNITS 


Each of the following units contains twenty or 
more 84%’"x1l” pictures, lithographed on Bris- 
tol board and drawn by our artists to the specifi- 
eations of well-known’ educators Available 
also on 35mm. filmstrips and 2’*x2/’ glass slides. 
e Life in Colonial America « Pioneer Days 
« Life in Mediaeval Times « Indian Life 
e Early Civilization « Americans All 
Descriptive catalog containing full-size 
sample picture will be sent on request. 
Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers 
48 WN. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Nature's Songsters 
Sky Fishing 
Animal Cunning 
Not So Dumb 























A new HOTEL AWAITS YOU iNew York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the American 
Woman’s Club, is now one of New York’s newest and finest 
hotels. Its unique facilities include six lounges, five sun-decks, 
music studios, library, art gallery and three popular priced 
restaurants. Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $3.50 Double, from $16 
1200 Rooms with Bath Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Reng Readson 


OTEL 
353 WEST 57:h STREET XK NEW YORK 





6 Jobn Paul Stack 








2 General Manager 
BNI TANS NS NE dN NI ON ND NS 








FILM PROTECTION 


AGAINST 
CLIMATE - SCRATCHES ~OlL and DIRT 


THAT HITS THE SPOT 


| MOVIES 
protection for still. negatives. 


BELL & HOWELL CO 
VAPORATEDCO.. INC 180] Larchmont 

















130 W 46th St: “Chicago 
New York City 716 No. La Brea 
Hollywood 
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The Educational Screen 





EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


AND 
RECORDINGS 


Erpi Films . . . Castle Films... 
Harvard Films 


Poetry Records (Author’s Readings)... 
Latin Records . . . English Literature Records 
Write for Complete Catalog "JE" 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


Biological Laboratories 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 











where an instructor lectures on vitamins and the various ways 
by which some of them may be destroyed through improper 
cooking. Water-soluble and fat-soluble vitamins are 
erated and explained, and the values of various mineral foods 
are also explained. 


enum- 


Sources of foods are briefly shown. But before serving, 
these foods must be cooked. The values of various new 
features found in the Westinghouse electric ranges are em- 
phasized as the wife in the first home demonstrates her 
“Vitaminized” cooking for the wife of the second family. The 
latter decides to purchase a new range. One complete meal 
is cooked automatically, using the proper techniques. The two 
husbands come home and the film concludes with a happy 


dinner scene as the narrator emphasizes that every housewife 
is the guard of her family’s health through proper cooking 

CoMMITTEE OpiInion—A fairly good film for home economics, 
biology, health, and general science classes at the high school, 
college, and adult levels; should be useful ulso for P.-T. A. and 
similar adult groups. There is considerable emphasis upon the 
values to be derived from electric cookery; the sponsor’s name 
is mentioned only once in the narrative. Photography, sound, 
and organization are good. 


Producers Named Above: 
Erpi. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth Avenue, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
HFC. Household Finance Corporation, Department of Visual 
Education, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Jam Handy. Jam Handy Picture Service, Inc., 2821 E. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Westinghouse. Westinghouse Electric 
Company, 246 East Fourth Street, 
apply to nearest Westinghouse dealer. 


and Manutacturing 
Mansfield, Ohio; or 


Correction—“F luffy, the Kitten,’ reviewed in May, is now 
distributed by Foster Films, 40 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, 


mM. Bs 


Department of Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 249) 

route he 
Angeles. 


will also visit educational institutions in Los 

Mr. Dent the 
three dimension color photography process developed 
by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., in conjunction 
with 
lectures will deal with the educational uses of phono- 


will also demonstrate new 


the Eastman Laboratories. His demonstration- 
graphs and records, instantaneous recorders, motion 
pictures, slides, photography, radio, and centralized 
sound systems. 

His first stop will be at Austin, Texas, June 12-14, 
at the Texas Conference on Radio and Visual Edu- 
cation. His subject there will be “Harnessing Avail- 
able Power.” 





we 
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Visual Material for Teaching Art 


> 


(Concluded from page 250 


Hals, Renoir, Cezanne, Degas, Gauguin and others 
About 2200 of these slides have already been sold to 
members of the Cooperative. 

The third and fourth sets are now in productio1 
One of these sets will record some fifty-five of the 
paintings shown at the remarkable exhibition held last 
December at the Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg! 
which was entitled “A Survey of American Painting” 
This material will constitute a history of America 
painting from Colonial times to the present day, 11 
cluding works by Stuart, Copley, West, Peale, Innes 
Homer, Bellows, Sargent, Luks, Davies, Sloan, Burcl 
field, Sheeler, Marin and many others. The other set 
will be objects of art from the Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Greek and Roman collections of the Metropolitan Mu 
seum of New York City. Typical of this material will 
be slides of Greek vases, bronze portrait heads, marble 
statues, and gold cups and jewelry from ancient Egypt 

The details connected with the production of thes« 
sets are in the hands of a Committee for the Selection 
and Approval of Slides which is composed of nine art 
teachers from colleges in the Eastern States. The com 
mittee determines the subjects to be included in each 
set, selecting those paintings Or objects Ol high artisti 
value and of a character suited for use in general 
courses in the history of art. This committee will also 
pass upon the quality of the final slides before they 
are issued so that member institutions may have expert 
assurance as to the standards of photography and 
general production. 

The other section of the production program con 
cerns a recent decision to expand the services of the 
Cooperative beyond the actual issue of four sets of 
slides a year. From time to time the Cooperative is 
able to photograph important temporary exhibitions 
and material in private or public collection which is 
not especially suitable for inclusion in the regular sets 
Further, there are an increasing number of sources 
from which the Cooperative is able to purchase or bor 
row fine color transparencies. All material of this 
nature will be listed in a catalogue from which indi 
vidual orders can be made at any time: the first such 
catalogue list of more than two hundred titles will ap 
pear in the near future. Its contents will include works 
by well known Canadian and American painters; a 
large number of French paintings of the 19th century ; 
works of Oriental art, especially Chinese paintings ; 
pictures by Italian, Dutch, Flemish and English 
artists; records of early fresco technique; objects of 
art from the ancient and mediaeval period. The list 
will be a serious one omitting such over popular sub 
jects as “The Baby’s Prayer,” “The Family Doctor” 
or ““Man’s Friend, The Dog.” School children can 
certainly grasp the story illustrated in a masterpiece 
by Fra Angelico as readily as they can the content of 
a magazine illustration and the highest standards will 
be adhered to as regards subject matter. The first cata 
logue list will be followed by supplementary ones. 

The project welcomes inquiries from educational in 
stitutions and letters addressed to Donald N. Wilber, 
Director, McCormick Hall, Princeton, New Jersey will 
be given immediate attention. 
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FOR BRIGHTER PROJECTION 
OF VISUAL MATERIAL 








(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


SCREENS 





—The Screens All Leading 
Projector Manufacturers 
Use and Recommend! 


Tests show that for all practical viewing 
angles, the Da-Lite Glass-Beaded screen 
fabric reflects more light (Without sparkle 
or glare) than any other screen surface. 
This greater light reflective quality results in 
sharp, clearly defined brighter screen im- 
ages. To get the full benefit from your vis- 
ual presentations specify Da-Lite Screens! 


Da-Lite also makes Matte White and Silver 
surfaces but for all except very unusual 
conditions recommends the Beaded fabric. 


THE DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


(shown above)—Ideal where one screen must 
serve several classrooms. Easily carried. Quickly 
set up, It is the only screen that can be adjusted 
in height by merely releasing a spring lock and 
raising the extension support. 7 of the 12 sizes 
recently reduced in price. 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


At its new lower prices, this 
most popular roller hanging 
wall screen is an outstanding 
value. Excellent for class- 
rooms and small auditoriums. 
Metal case protects screen 
from damage and dust when 


not in use. New low prices on I a‘ 
all sizes are now effect. 


in 








Send for FREE Screen Data Book! |; contains 
full information on all Da-Lite Models and many helpful 


suggestions for proper screen selection. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 6 E.S., 2723 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, II. 
A 
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Cuvient <Film Neuss 


@ Coronet Propuctions, a new educa- 
tional film producing organization with 
studios at Glenview, Illinois, was 
launched at the completion of an ex- 
tensive survey conducted during the past 
school year by Indiana University, to 
whom Coronet made a research grant 
to study needs for educational films in 
‘ four fields of instruction. One survey was 
conducted by Dr. Karl Bookwalter to 
determine film needs in Physical Edu- 
cation at all levels from grades to High 
School. Two recent l-reel releases are 
in this field, namely : 

Beginning Tumbling—script by Dr. 
Bookwalter. 

Volley Ball for Boys—written by two 
critic teachers at Indiana University, 
Lloyd Miller and Frank Overton. 

Dr. Wendell Wright, elementary cur- 
riculum specialist of the School of Edu- 
cation, supervised the second survey to 
determine film teaching aids needed in 
the first six grades. The other two sur- 
veys were made to determine materials 
needed on the Junior and Senior High 
School levels in the fields of Social 
Studies, and Commerce and _ Business. 
Dr. Owen Foster of the University 
School of Education supervised the study 
in Social Sciences and, in cooperation 
with fellow researchers, has prepared a 
script for a film on the banking system 
of the country. Mr. Dillon and Dr. Lewis 
conducted the study of needs in the teach- 
ing of Commercial Courses. 

In addition to the films based on the 
results of the survey, Coronet has several 
other series of films planned. Those com- 
pleted are: 

Aptitudes and Occupations—600 feet 
—the first of a series on Vocational 
Guidance. Dr. E. G. Williamson and 
Milton E. Hahn, of the Vocational Co- 
ordination department of the University 
of Minnesota, are in charge of this series 
of six which will discuss the funda- 


mental human abilities and indicate to 
students how they may determine how 
many of these aptitudes they possess. 
The films will also indicate broad fields 
in which certain combinations of abil- 
ities are required. 

Parliamentary Procedures in Action 

500 feet—shows the proper procedures 
for conducting a meeting and should find 
wide use in classes in English, Civics, 
Dramatics, Social Science, History and 
Commerce. Script was written by Harold 
Crabiil, critic teacher of English at Indi- 
ana University High School. 

Properties of Water—4) feet—script 
by E. C. Waggoner, head of Science 
department, Elgin High School, Illinois. 
Recommended for use in General Science, 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology and related 
fields. 

Paper Making—800 feet in black and 
white, 600 feet in color—first of several 
films on major U. S. industries. Script 
by Dr. J. E. Hansen, University of Wis- 
consin. Animated drawings explain in 
detail the more intricate processes in 
paper manufacture. 

Joan Avoids a Cold (400 feet) and 
Safe Use of Tools (200 feet)—both in 
color—are also completed. In production 
are Principles of Levers, Work of the 
Stock Exchange, Conservation of For- 
ests, Proper Clothing for Children, and 
several films on natural science. 

All the scripts for Coronet Productions 
are written and supervised by educators, 
leaders in their respective fields. The 
films are produced direct in 16mm instead 
of photographing in 35mm first and then 
making reduction prints, and extensive 
use is made of synchronous dialogue 


scenes and natural sounds. Coronet is 
planning to offer its subjects in both 
color and black and white versions. The 
added realism of color and natural sound 
will make a significant contribution to 
teaching methods. 





Shooting a scene for “Parliamentary Procedures in Action” 


The Educational Screen 


MM. Minter Cutver, 55 East 73rd 
Street, New York City, is now releasing 
the series: 

The Story of Civilization—seventeen 
4-reel 16mm sound films, each a complete 
story in itself. The producer explains that 
the programs are built for auditorium 
use before an entire student body, as a 
medium of background and factual mate 
rial for the immediate curriculum, from 
the primary through the advanced grades. 
Study outlines for teachers are provided 
so that as much of each film as desired 
can be utilized in class analyses. The 
series cover the more important features 
of our civilization. In building these pro 
grams, it has been the producer's ob- 
jective to humanize the story by utiliz- 
ing every possible proper dramatic and 
human interest, and to show the devel 
opment from cause to effect 

The films are grouped under three 
headings: “The Evolution of Economic 
Life,” “Man Against Nature,” and “The 
March of Civilization.” “The Evolution 
of Economic Life,” comprising eight 
units, follows the economic and social de- 
velopment of peoples from the most prim- 
itive who lived solely by fishing and 
hunting, through successive stages of 
discovery, invention and more complex 
social organization to the industrialized, 
urbanized civilization of today. Titles of 
the films are Primitive Life, Herdsmen 
and Farmers, Out of the Earth, From 
Farms to Factories, Story of Transport 
and Travel, Story of the City, Story of 
Science, Story of Culture. “Man Against 
Nature” visualizes the struggle of Man 
under varying environments to make a 
home for himself and to enrich his life 
both materially and culturally. This 
group includes: Story of the Sea, Stor 
of the Mountains, Story of the Forest, 
Story of the Jungle, Story of the Desert, 
Story of the Polar Regions. ‘““The March 
of Civilization” shows the restless migra- 
tions of peoples ever seeking more favor- 
able environments—particularly of the 
Indo European group of peoples. It 
traces them from their homes in Central 
\sia to their migrations into India, to 
the successive waves of their migrations 
into Europe, and from Europe into and 
across America to the shores of Asia. 
Cradle of Our Race, Land of Our Fore- 
fathers, Our Own Country are the films 
in this group. 

These films will be made available for 
the first time this fall on a rental basis 
to schools and other institutions. A plan 
is also under consideration for making 
them available on a lease basis to the 
cooperative school film libraries. A com- 
plete descriptive list of the films, to- 
gether with an advance prospectus of 
the series, will be mailed to inquiring 


schools. 


@ Astor Picrures Corporation, 130 
West 46th Street, New York City, has 
acquired for 16mm distribution the Ly- 
man Howe Hodge Podge sound reels, 
consisting of one reel each, formerly 
handled by Educational Pictures Corp. 
in the theatrical field. Included in the 
series of 25 are the following: 

Speed Up, Tidbits, Money Makers of 

(Continued on page 268) 
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JUST SEND THE COUPON 


You'll make your Patriotism and Citizenship Program more 
interesting to pupils with the aid of the Victor Records listed 
in this booklet. Don’t delay! Send for your copy right away! 

















N THESE DAYS of flaming headlines, very definite part in creating among age. It includes patriotic music, folk 

special emphasis is being placed on pupils the concepts we deem most songs, ballads, speeches of American 
Patriotism and Citizenship in the school important. Presidents, songs and stories of our 
curriculum. And although our Democ- To help you select this music and early history and native national music 
tacy may be understood and appreci- to aid you in your program of making of our Latin-American neighbors. 
ated by students through the study of _ better citizens of the youth of America, This booklet is yours for the asking. 
our history, genuine patriotism and we have prepared a booklet you will Just fill in and send the coupon below. 
oy: > United States is < r rreat value ; ains ac . ie. 
loyalty to the L nited States is also a find of great v ulue. It contains a com Trademark “RCA Victor” Reg. U.S. 
matter of emotions. As a result, patri- plete listing of music which will serve Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing 

ic +e ee lie « . ss : Se ae Company, Inc.,Camden, NewJersey. 
otic music, American folk songs and you in making your program more in- sedi In Canada, RCA Victor Company, 
other typically American music play a teresting to all students, regardless of Ltd., Montreal. 

Modern schools stay modern with RCA Radio Tubes in their sound equipment . ; -partment (E- -6) 

1a = ial ducational Depa ale Camden, N. J. 


ing Co., 

RCA Manufacturing 
. free booklet desig 
Please send me _ ae - sath 


iF ‘ with Patriotism an 
: z Name — sesssmnntcnansenienite ttn 


ned to aid me 





AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS |i) nana 


Educational Dept., RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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Manhattan, Jungle Giants, Vagabond 
Melodies, Highlights of Travel, The 
Veldt, The Wonder Trail, The Prowlers, 
Fury of the Storm, Bubble Blowers, 
Women’s Work, Traffic, Down on the 
Farm, Skipping about the Universe, 
Women of Many Lands, Capers in Clay. 

Astor Pictures has also made a deal 
with Raspin Productions, producers of 
Explorers of the World, to handle both 
the theatrical and 16mm rights to that 
film. 

Explorers of the World features the 
adventures of Harold Noice, Laurence 
M. Gould, Harold McCracken, Gene 
Lamb, James L. Clark, Lt. Com. J. R. 
Stenhouse. The territory covered in the 
film includes Borneo, Tibet, the Arctic, 
India, Bali, Africa, China, the Antarctic, 
South America. 


@ Garrison Fitms, 1600 Broadway, 
New York City, has completed produc- 
tion on an aviation training film, made 
in cooperation with the Missouri Avia- 
tion Institute. 

Aviation Engine—2 reels, 16mm silent 
and sound—is designed for use in train 
ing groups where an actual airplane en 
gine is not available. The picture intro- 
duces the various major units that make 
up the radial type of engine; identifies 
the units and indicates the functions. It 
also identifies the sub-assembly units and 
illustrates methods of locating cracks in 
parts of the engine. 

The film is a Garrison release, dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


@ Bert « Howett Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, offers over 
sixty reels of 16mm film in color. 

Our Colorful World series includes 
thirty-seven single reels, for the most 
part silent, dealing with various geo- 
graphical regions. The list includes a 
series of five on National Parks, one on 
Indian life today, and one on Porto Rico. 
There is also a series of nine new reels 
on wild life, with several more in prepar- 
ation. These dea! mostly with birds, 
each reel covering either a single species, 
such as the Golden Eagle, White Pelican, 
Humming Bird, etc. . . . or a habitat 
group, such as the birds grouped re- 
spectively, at an inland lake, a mountain 
meadow, and the ocean shore. 


@ Lewis Fiim Service, 216 East First 
Street, Wichita, Kansas, advises that his 
library now carries in 16mm: 

Tumbleweeds, the famous William S. 
Hart silent feature, its background the 
Oklahoma land run of the 80's. 


@ Nvu-Art Fives, INc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, report that Ed- 
ward L. Klein, former President of the 
Association of Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers has joined their staff and is 
handling the sales and distribution of the 
“Fireside Films” in 8mm, and 16mm 
sound and silent. The first six of this 
series now being distributed are: 

Alice in Wonderland, Tiger Hunt in 
Bengal, Zoo in Manhattan, Feminine 
Flashes in the World of Sports, Colonial 
Williamsburg, Africa Squeaks. 


@ Castie Fits, Inc... 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, has just released a 
national defense, namely : 

America’s Call to Arms!, picturing 
changes in the economic lives of every 
American family, of industry, com 
merce, office and farm, occasioned by the 
need for the strongest possible unified 
defense. Industry is shown, relinquishing 
its normal output and adapting its mighty 
assemblies to the production of planes, 
tanks, guns, ships, everything needed to 
assure the country of an impregnable 
front in the face of any aggressor. 

Stirring action depicts millions of boys 
and men mastering the mechanized meth 
ods of modern warfare, in military camps, 
on the sea, in the air. Parachutists leap 
into thin air to land fully equipped for 


surprise attacks on a mythical enemy. 





SS Sake teatgs allege ae 
A tank in action. 





Ski troops train for effective service in 
wintry climes in the Arctic. Tanks and 
armored cars crash their mighty way 
through all barriers of land, nature and 
man, while anti-tank crews attempt to 
withstand their advance. Young pilots 
eagerly learn the use of wings in warfare. 
A growing navy thunders on active pa- 
trol in the seas of two shores. Army 
and marines guard the vital Panama 
Canal. Cantonments beat to the rhythm 
of thousands of feet as America’s mighty 
army takes form. Artillery booms at 
coast defenses, in the field, aboard ship, 
into the air from anti-air units. 


@ Water O. Gutionmn, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, announces 
the following 16mm silent films in color, 
for sale or rent: 

Freighter Trip to the Caribbean—2 
reels—life aboard a freighter in Southern 
waters with scenes of the native indus- 
trial life of the West Indies. Included 
is the interesting story of sisal from the 
plantation stage until it is finally pro- 
cessed into rope. 

Camera Sketch of Costa Rica 
—picturing life as it is lived in Costa 
Rica, with outstanding events such as the 
festival days, the government sponsored 
lottery, the sham bull fights and scenes 
of the interior native villages. 

Porto Rico—Haiti and Havana—! 
reel—scenes from Porto Rico’s modern- 
ized capital, San Juan, with its metropol- 
itan life. Interesting views of the rugged 
Haitian Cape are also shown with the 
famous citadel and palace, San Souci, of 
Henry Christopher, the black emperor. 
Havana with its beautiful boulevards, 
public buildings, and beaches conclude 
the film. 


1 reel 
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@® Boston University Division o4 
TEACHING Arps, Boston, Massachusetts 

a member of “NEEFA” (New Eng- 
land Educational Film 
now offering a national service in film 
institutions. 


Association ) is 


distribution to educational 
with a membership plan whereby they 
may rent $200 worth of film for $100 
The Boston film library provides a 
wide selection of material on various 
subjects of the curriculum—art, physics, 
chemistry, general science, biology, guid 
ance and occupations, sports, psychology, 
history, social science, nature study and 
elementary science. In addition, forty 
“March of Time” 
films, and several United States Gov- 


subjects, many free 


ernment films, are included. The library 
contains both 16mm silent and sound mo- 
tion pictures. Nine historical subjects of 
eighteen reels are in technicolor—Declar- 
ation of Independence, Give Me Liberty. 
Sons of Liberty, Bill of Rights, The Ma 
without a Country, Romance of Louis 
i1ana, The Song of a Nation, Lincoln in 
the White House, Under Southern Stars 
These were produced by Warner Broth 
ers and made available in 16mm through 
Teaching Films Custodians 


@® Cotitece Firm Center, 59 E. Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, offers for rent 

Children from Overseas 1 reel, 
16 mm sound—produced by the Canadian 
Film Board. Story of the work being 
done in Canada to educate and care for 
children evacuated from England show 
ing them in the home, at play, and in 
school. 

\lso added to the College Film Cen- 
ter’s rental library are the following 16 
mm sound releases of the British Library 
of Information: 

Transfer of Skill—1 reel 


how skilled craftsmen—jeweler, watch- 


showing 


maker, model engineer, fisherman—have 
adapted their talents to wartime needs. 

Health in War—2 reels—new prob- 
lems of health arising from war, and 
how they are solved, with a detailed ex- 
planation of London’s emergency hos- 
pital system, arranged in zones to deal 
with any emergency. 


@ YMCA Motion Picture BurREAU 
Opens Dallas Office 

From the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture 
Bureau comes news significant of the 
growth of that organization’s film distri- 
bution service. On August first an 
additional Branch Office will be opened 
at 1700 Patterson Street, Dallas, Texas. 
This increases the Bureau’s branch ex- 
changes to four, the other three being 
located in New York City, Chicago, and 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. George J. 
Zehrung, Director, also. reports that 
450,000 reels of films were served last 
year to over 12,000 sound film users. 

Just issued by the Bureau is the new 
1941-42 catalog of “Selected Motion 
Pictures” revealing many additional sub- 
jects added since last year, both to its 
free industrial films and to its rental sub- 
jects. This representative film library em- 
braces films in such subject fields as Art, 
Aviation, Biology, Citizenship, History, 
Literature, Music, Natural Science, In- 
dustry, Vocational Guidance and Religion. 
Entertainment subjects are also included. 














Some Valuable Literature — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 


published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 155 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). A 
valuable feature is a complete alphabetical list of every 
film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 
132 pp. Paper. Price 75c. subscribers) 


(25c to E. S 


The FILM EVALUATION SUPPLEMENTS 
TO “1000 and ONE” 

A new, unique, outstanding service to the teaching field 
authoritative film evaluations in card-index format. 

The first two Supplements are ready—presenting, on 100 
standard-size library cards, evaluations totalized from multiple 
judgments of the 100 films most widely used and scored—after 
actual class use—by the Judging Committee of 500 Teachers 
under the National Film Evaluation Project. Each succeeding 
Supplement will carry the next 50 films to attain their quota 
of Score Cards from the Committee. Price per Supplement of 
50 cards, with full explanations accompanying, 50 cents (post 
paid if cash with order.) (Sold only to owners or purchasers 
of “1000 and ONE Films,” 16th edition). 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basi 


B. Zisman. 


meth yd 1c eV 


visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Provides 
an abundance of technical guidance in the form of illustrative 
drawings of photographs, reports of school journevs. sugges 


tions for mounting materials, for making slides, film strips, et 
It incorporates up-to-date material, provides a fine balance 
the treatment of various teaching aids, evaluates various types 
of aids, and defines the functions and values 
learning process 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.75. (20% discount to schools) 
(3rd Edition) 


f each in the 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 


Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on ‘‘The Status « 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sour 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


Service,’ 


SELECTED FILMS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND PROBLEMS. By William H. Hartley 


Part I gives directions for obtaining, evaluating and utilizing 
films. Part II comprises a fully annotated catalog of the most 
useful films for illustrating various aspects o 


user American Civil 
ization. Title of film, length, whether sound or silent, produc 


tion date, producer, sale and rental price and grade level suit 
ability, are given. Also synopsis of film content. Suggestions 
are offered concerning most effective application of the film te 


the teaching situation. 


275 pp. Cloth. Price $2.25. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 


Presents in unusually interesting form the results of ex- 
tended investigations on the teaching valués of the lantern 


slide and stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 
(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 


\ stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that the “future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 

\ full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 


solution 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 


Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 


Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 


struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 
a full index 
175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


THE USE OF VISUAL AIDS IN TEACHING 
By Ella Callista Clark, Ph. D. 

Brief, clear, concise, authoritative. An attractively printed 
manual of procedure for all visual aids in teaching, with stimu- 
lating suggestions for the inexperienced teacher as well as for 
the veteran. 24 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 25c. 

HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 
IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 


The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15e. 








TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 





To subscribers 
Price of E. S. 
“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .750 $ .250 
Film Evaluation Supplements 
No. 1 and No. 2) 1.00 1.00 
Visualizing the Curriculum 2.75 CT] 2.7 
(To Schools) 2.20 20 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 7 1.50 TJ 
Selected Films for American History 2.25 2.25 
An Alternative for Revolution and War 1.25 1.25 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 [FJ 67 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 507) 607 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00 [) 2.00 
(To Schools) 1.60 1.60 
How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.00 F 2.007 
(To Schools) 1.60 [] 1.60 [J 
Use of Visual Aids in Teaching .25 7] 250] 
S3tereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15 CJ 15 TC 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10 1) 10 
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The Educational Screen 


A mong the tf hoducers Where the commercial 


firms announce new products and developments of interest to the field. 


Filmstrips on Vocational Guidance 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., of 
Des Moines, Iowa, announces 20 new 
vocational guidance film strips. The 
authors are Drs. Walter J. 
and Franklin R. Zeran. Dr. Greenleaf 
has been with the Office of Education 
for a number of years, and Dr. Zeran 
went to Washington having 
been guidance counselor at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin for a number of years. Both 
men are authors of note in the guidance 
field 

The first 10 strips are based on the 
Job Dictionary, recently compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. All jobs are 
grouped into seven classifications, namely : 


Greenleaf 


recently, 


Professional and managerial occupations ; 
Agricultural, fishery, 
forestry and kindred occupations ; Service 
occupations; Skilled; Semiskilled; Un- 
skilled occupations; Typical jobs in each 
classification are presented in the strips 
Two strips each are used for skilled and 
semiskilled jobs. 


Clerical and sales; 


The second group of 10 cover indus 
trial occupations, crafts, etc. 
clude aircraft operation and manufacture, 
tree surgery, osteopathy, printing, op- 
tometry, cement, steel, hotel and _ rail- 
roading. 


These in- 


The strips run from 50 to 60 frames. 
Student guides which 
strips are designed for use in the class- 
room and the contents are such that the 
students will want to own copies. 


accompany the 


First Two Recorded Lectures 
Released 

The first two releases of the new firm, 
“Recorded Lectures Incorporated,” 737 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are 
now available to all institutions of learn- 
ing. The first lecture is by Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, and is on the 
timely subject of “Democracy and Edu- 
cation.” The second lecture is by Hugh 
M. Cole on the subject of military his 
tory. Mr. Cole is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and author of the 
volume, “War in the Era of the Blitz- 
krieg.” He also is a regular contributor 
to such publications as The Military En- 
gineer, The Infantry Journal, and Cur- 
rent History, and is heard as military 
expert on the University of Chicago 
Round Table over the National Broad- 
casting System. These recorded lectures 
are 16-inch electrical transcriptions of 
broadcast quality which will play unin- 
terruptedly for fifteen minutes in any 
classroom equipped with a reproducing 
machine capable of playing records at 
33-1/3 revolutions per minute. 

“We of Recorded Lectures Incorpor- 
ated,” stated Mr. Gerald T. Stanley, 
President, “hope that these first releases 





are only the beginning of a long series 
of interesting and timely lectures to be 
delivered by these and many other out 
standing men. In our search for lectures 
and subjects we are guided by the advice 
given us by interested educators all over 
the country. We earnestly solicit their 
opinions as to whom they would like to 
hear and what subjects they would like 
to have them discuss. It is our hope 
that educators will continue to give us 
their very fine cooperation in this mat 
ter. So far their response to the an 
nouncement of our company has _ been 
most gratifying. Educators from Maine 
to California have written us giving us 
lists of the speakers they would most 
like to hear. We have paid strict atten 
tion to these lists, and we are busy now 
compiling a catalog of releases that will 
be available for the new school year.” 

“Recorded Lectures, Inc.,” concluded 
Mr. Stanley, “plans to serve institutions 
of learning in much the same manner as 
publishing 
Schools will be able to build up a library 
of the thoughts and theories of today’s 


houses do with textbooks. 


outstanding leaders as expressed by them 
selves, just as in the past school libraries 
have compiled the printed thoughts of 
these noted men.” 


Filmslide on Flag Usage 

The timely subject of Flag Etiquette 
has received extensive treatment in the 
newest of the Visual Science 35mm film 
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entitled “The Story of Our 


slides, 
Flag.” Recent tests have shown that few 
people have even the vaguest knowledge 
of the background ot historical tradition 
connected with our Flag. Still fewer per 
sons are aware of the fact that certain 


fixed rules have been prescribed for dis 
playing the Stars and Stripes. 

The film reveals much interesting in 
formation, namely; the meaning of the 
colors, George Washington's interpreta- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes, who named 
the flag “Old Glory,’ the story behind 
Francis Scott Key’s inspiration to write 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and _ that 
our Flag is the third oldest of the Na 
tional Standards of the world. Full text- 
ual information is included with each 
picture, clearly indicating just how the 
Flag should be carried and displayed 
under all conditions. For instance, it 
should be raised to the peak before low- 


ering to half staff, and onlv one other 
1 ¢ 


flag may fly at a masthead above the 

Stars and Stripes on certain occasions 
Credit is given the National American 

American Legion, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica and others who 


ism Committee of the 


very kindly granted the use of sources 
material for this work. It is pictorial 
practically throughout and may be effect- 
ively used in any Patriotic Program by 
Schools, Churches, Boy Scout or Girl 
Scout organizations and Service Clubs. 
No reading script or manual is necessary 
since the full story appears on _ the 
screen. It is sold $2.00 postpaid by Visual 
Sciences, Box 264 E, Suffern, New York. 


Manual on Opaque Projection 


Spencer Lens Company has issued a 


new 36-page illustrated publicatio 
“Opaque Projection, a New Frontier in 
Teaching,” by J. Y. Taylor, which de 
scribes the many applications of opaque 
projection in modern teaching technique 
It has been prepared to help teachers get 
maximum service from their opaque pro 
jectors, by outlining suggested procedures 
for the use of this equipment in teaching 
primary and intermediate grades, and 
Definite 


are given for various subjects of the cur 


high school classes. directions 
riculum. The value of the Delineascope 
as a diagnostic and drill device is also 
discussed. Some spe cial uses to which the 
opaque projector can be put effecti ely 
are preparing class tor field trips, 
schools announcements, winning com- 
munity support for schools, and prepar- 
ing for promotion. Chapters on screens, 
darkening the classroom, collecting and 
classifying material, and a list of picture 
sources, complete this valuable handbook. 
It should be a welcome addition to the 
text material for summer courses in vis 
ual instruction. 

The manual may be obtained without 
charge from the Spencer Lens Company, 
Buffalo, New York. A copy of the Spen- 
cer new sales folder, which describes 
and prices opaque projectors, will also be 
sent on request 


Shakespeare Album Offered 
by RCA 

Recordings of memorable scenes from 
Shakespeare’s most outstanding 
plays, enacted by Otis Skinner and his 
noted daughter, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
have been made available as aids to 


SIN ot 


teaching dramatics and literature in the 
classroom, according to Ellsworth C. 
Dent, RCA Victor Educational Director, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

The recordings, combined into a single 
RCA Victor Red Seal album of three 
records, include The Murder Scene, from 
Macbeth; The Wooing Scene and Kath- 
erine’s Advice, from The Taming of the 
Shrew; Mare Antony’s Oration, from 
Julius Caesar; the Potion Speech, from 

















June, 1941 


Romeo and Julict; Portia’s Mercy 
Speech, from Mercha 
The Seven \ges of Man, fron ls You 
Like It. The album is 


M-753. 


“Never before has it been possible for 
the school teacher to enlist such skilled 
talent to aid in teaching dramatics and 
literature within the confines of the class 


room,” Mr. Dent said. “The Skinners 
bring an authentic flavor of the theatre 
to every student hearing these recordings 
of the most memorable passages in 


Shakespear: = 
DeVry Elecis New Officers 


William C. DeVry has been elected to 
the presidency of the DeV1 Corpora 


tion, 1111 Armitag: \venue, Chicago, 
succeeding his lately deceased father M1 
Herman A. DeVry \nother son, Ed 
ward B DeVry, was selected secretary 
and treasurer of the Corporation and 


president of its educational subsidiary, 


DeForest Training, Inc 


The new 32 vear old chief executive 
of the three-decade-old projector manu 
facturing firm was in charge of its sell 
ing organization at the time ot his 
father’s death. He brings a wealth o 
experience in film production and_ pre 
cision projector manufacture to his post, 
having actively produced motion pictures 
for some years before he joined his 


father’s organization in 1930. Edward B 
DeVry has served the projector manu 
facturing organization since 192¢ Hav 
ing served for a brief interval in the 
field of industrial film production, he is 
also well versed in the problems of equip 


ment user and produce 


The Literature in 


Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 254) 


by John S. 


are described by Erickson as l Recog 


Carroll. Significant trends 


nition by educators of the value of audio 
visual aids in the curriculum; 2) increas« 
in teacher training activities; 3) great 
interest in the use of sound films by 
teachers seeking professional growth and 
promotions ; 4) increasing availability of 
sound film projectors; 5) growth in pro 
vision for using projectors by equipping 
classrooms with proper electrical facil 


ities and dark shades: 6) extension of 


the use of the sound film projector tot 
auditorium and classroom showings and 
for the public address system; 7) grow 
ing membership in the Department « 
Visual Instruction, N.E.A.; 8) keen in 
terest in meetings on the use of audio 
visual aids. \n excellent graph for 
indicating the extent of this growth ac 
companies the article by Dent. Curriculum 
workers, who have been slow in recog 
nizing the special problems involved in 
the use of visual aids, will find many 
helpful leads in the article by Carroll. 

William F. Kruse repeats his con 
viction that feature films of theatrical 
origin have educational value in audi 
torium showings in the school. His article 
is profusely illustrated and is entitled, 
“The School Auditorium as a Class- 
room.” 


I 


There is also included in this bulletin 
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Building America—Sponsored by _ the 


Society tor Curriculum Study, distri 
ited by the \mericana Corporation, 
2 West 45th Street. New York City 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Films Adapted to Teaching Conserva- 
tion in the Elementary School—Ci: 
cular No. 184 | S. Office of Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 38p. mimeo 
[his is another in the series of teach 

ing aids recently distributed by the Office 
Education for conservation education. 

Phe evaluated filn listings are especially 

good because they indicate wavs of using 

a well as the content of each film In 

fact, for each title mentioned there is 

practically a teachers’ guide to help in 
planning for its use. This listing has been 
prepared for elementary school classes 

The December, 1940 issue of Secondary 

Education furnished a similar listing for 

secondarv school classes. Both were pre- 

pared by Dr. Efhe G. Bathurst for the 


Office of Education 
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Sources of Free Teaching Aids—Ruth 
M. Holmes, Lock Haven State Teach- 
ers College—Lock Haven, Pa. 1941 50c 
84p. 

\n alphabetically-arranged listing of 
sources of pamphlets, posters and charts. 
[The volume is the result of a study made 
by students in Visual Education under the 
direction of the author. Among the uses 
for such free materials in the educational 
program are: 1) As source of information 
on industrial processes; 2) as visual aids; 
3) for an enriched reading program; 
4) for a remedial reading program; 5) 
for practical experience in writing busi- 
ness letters; and 6) to help in building a 
classroom library. 

It is obvious that the information has 
been carefully organized and checked by 
expert library standards. 


Safety Education—A Tentative List of 
Visual and Veaching Aids—compiled 
by Lili Heimers, Director, Visual 
\ids Service, New Jersey’ State 
Teachers College, Montclair. 1941. 

6 pp mimeo. loc 


Lists sources ot materials—tilms, 
slides, charts, posters, booklets, etc.— 
automobile  satety, 
bicycle satety, satety 1n sports, play and 
the home, fire prevention, and tirst aid. 
Gives complete intormation on what 1s 
available trom each source, with prices. 


tor teaching satety: 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Fun at School—BP. F. Holland and Ger- 
trude M. McDaniel—Steck Co., Aus- 
tin, Texas 1940. 

A primer for children of Mexican 
descent. The authors also recommend 
it for developing an appreciation of 
Latin American children. Photographs 
of Mexican-American children at school 
and at play are the basis for the reading 
material. The teachers’ manual which 
accompanies the primer is designed to 
give concrete assistance to teachers whose 
pupils cannot speak English when they 
enter school. 


True Comics—vol. 1 No. 1—Published 
bi-monthly by the Parents’ Institute, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. $1.00 a 
year. David T. Marke, editor. 

In format and color this 64-page 
journal resembles the hundreds of comics 
and super-comics now being circulated 
among young people everywhere. But 
True Comics deals with exciting his- 
torical and current events. The villainous 
anopheles mosquito is wiped out in the 
story of Yellow Jack; the numerous 
escapades of a single hero turn out to be 
those of Winston Churchill; cowboys 
and Indians serve as the background for 
the story of George Rogers Clark, 
“Frontier Fighter”. The interest in 
things material is served by drawings 
about the first naval submarine and the 
air war. Latin American history is 
represented by a biography of Simon 
Bolivar. 

Thus is the fervid interest in comics 
properly canalized to more socially de- 
sirable themes. Jecause of the great 
amount of research which accompanies 
each issue, we may well accept Truc 
Comics as a new visual aid. 
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The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
Borden Company, 

Consumer Relations Dept. (2) 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 251) 

Boston University, 
Division of Teaching Aids (3) 
84 Exster St., Boston, Mass. 

(See advertisement on page 251) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 225) 
College Film Center 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 260) 
Coronet Productions (2) 
Glenview, III. 
(See advertisement on page 259) 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th F1., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 


(3, 5) 


(3, 4) 


35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 266) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 256) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
See advertisement on page 260) 
International Film Bureau (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Lewis Film Service (3) 
216 E. Ist St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 263) 
Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 260) 
M. Minter Culver (2) 
55 E. 73rd St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 258) 

Post Pictures Corp. d _ (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 264) 
Douglas D. Rothacker 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
(See advertisement on page 256) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco. Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 263) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 253) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 228) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 

1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 262) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 260) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 267) 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 

228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 255) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


PICTURES 


Informative Classroom Pictures 
44 N. Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(See advertisement on page 264) 


RECORDINGS 


Recorded Lectures, Inc. 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 257) 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 265) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 75c each. 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES AND FILM SLIDES 





Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City | 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. | 
(See advertisement on page 260) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 229) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 261) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 


(See advertisement on page 260) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 226) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 
(1) indicates 16mm silent. 

(2 
(3 


~ 


indicates 16mm sound. 


indicates 16mm sound and 


~ 


silent. 
(4) indicates 35mm silent. 
(5 


(6 


~ 


indicates 35mm sound. 


~ 





indicates 35mm sound and 


_— 






silent. 

















